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Name: Andrew Griffiths 
When? Issue # 1 Winter 2004 
As the CEO of Surfaid International, Andrew’s been 
responsible for co-ordinating a masssive relief effort for the 
tsunami in Indonesia. Surfaid, with it’s doctors and crew 
already based in the Mentawai Islands, was able to respond 
super fast and they’ve done an amazing job doing what they do 
best - saving lives. Nearly six weeks after the disaster they’re 
continuing to expand their disease prevention activities in Aceh. 
Visitwww.surfaidinternational.org 


Surfaid was born... 

It was just the most incredibly fun, 
high energy, humorous, rewarding 
trip that I’ve ever done. 


Name: Bradley Trevor Greive 
When? Issue #2 Spring 2004 

The author of the international best-selling Blue Day Books and 
passionate wildlife conservationist BTG is never long without a 
new adventure brewing. In late 2004, he flew to Moscow for a 
series of gruelling tests and trials. Despite believing he only had 
the slimmest of chances - being too tall and full of steel pins 
from previous escapades gone wrong - he passed his medical 
examinations and is now eligible to enter the Russian Space 
Programme. 


; all about being relentless, 


Name: Graeme Murphy 
When? Issue #2 Spring 2004 

The Sydney Dance Company’s artistic director Graeme has 
recently collaborated figurative artist, Gerard Manion and 
fashion designer Akira Isogawa to create a ‘dance... with piano 
in mind’. Inspired by his favourite instrument, the piano, 
the work is aptly titled Grand. It will be showing in Sydney 
Canberra, Melbourne and Brisbane from June through August 
Visit wwwsydneydancecompanycom for venues, bookings and 
performance dates. 


I just knew that I wanted 
to physically dim:e. 


Name: Caravana 

When? Issue #3 Summer 2004 

I’ve had so many queries from readers asking where you can 
find Caravana’s glorious clothing made in remote northern 
Pakistan. The girls’ Winter range will be in the following stores 
in March/April. 

NSW: David Jones, Cambodia House, Entity; Reads, Bow 
Wow; 

QLD: Blonde Venus. VIC: Husk. SA: Ca Va. ACT: Paula 
Hilyard 
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Letters @ dumbofeather.com 


Thanks also to those of you who have 
posted messages on dumbofeather.com 
for all the world to see... 

Re: Passed on 
From: Sophie 

Dear Kate, I’ve been meaning to write 
for some time as since first picking up 
a copy of Ed. 1, there has been some 
wonderful change for me and my family. 

It’s interesting that when you make a 
decision that involves risk but lies at the 
heart of what we’re about, affirmations of 
encouragement flood through the door as 
a kind of salve, swing, ‘everything’s going 
to be OK’. Dumbo Feather was one of 
them. 

At the beginning of 05, we’re moving 
to a rural property which operates as 
a chalet accommodation business just 
south of Pemberton in Western Australia. 

I am a cook (I trained with Maggie 
Beer at the Pheasant Farm Restaurant 
in the Barossa Valley during the heady 
1980’s) and a writer (had my first book 
‘PicNic - Outdoor feasts in the Australian 
Fandscape’ published by Fremantle 
Arts Centre Press in 2002). My partner 
is Swiss and operates a very successful 
cabinetmaking business here in Fremantle 
and we have two children, 9yr & 6 yrs. 

As the ideas of incorporating aspects 
of ecotourism with culinary tourism 
were developing, I picked up Dumbo 
Feather and saw the way inspiration was 
communicated through moving words and 
intelligent design. I have since contacted 
Saatchi Design, met with them and have 


embarked upon a plan to conceptualize 
the business into a tangible format for 
the market: people who hunger for 
food with ethical provenance, untamed 
natural beauty and tasteful eco-considered 
accommodation. 

I’m writing to say thank you. Dumbo 
Feather has become part of our journey 
and benchmark in inspiring others through 
a communicating medium, other than a 
publication. 

With kind regards 

Re: first issue 
From: Belinda 

Hi guys, 

Wow. Wow. Wow.. .1 don’t have 
adequate enough words to describe the 
experience of discovering, then reading, 
poring, & then finally obsessing over the 
second issue of your book/magazine. What 
an inspiration & a comfort those kindred 
souls are to me. 

I would love to have a copy of your first 
issue for my very own- sooo, what do I 
need to do? Just tell me & I’ll do it! 
Seriously, thanks for getting it so right- 
what a fantastic, original read. 

Kind regards, 

Re: Thank you 
From Bridget 

Dumbo Feather is divine. Beautiful stories 
that allow the reader to go off on a tangent 
and circle back to discover yet another 
gem. My well thumbed copy has already 
been passed on so others can enjoy your 
unique mook. You’ve won me. 


Re: Hi 
From: Fisa 

Dear Kate, I’ve been a REMO customer 
forever, and have just discovered Df as the 
result of their recommendation. Since my 
NY’s resolution is to actively increase the 
positive things and people in my life (and 
reduce the negatives), I’m just about to 
buy a Df subscription. I’ll also get a REMO 
t-shirt to match, and wait for people to ask 
me what it’s all about.... : ) 

I remember Mark Mordue from his days 
at Rolling Stone, in particular a standout 
article he did on the Falling Joys about 
10 years ago. I remember Dean Manning 
from the days before Feo’s Bride were 
famous: they used to support other 
little indie bands at the Three Weeds in 
Balmain, often with slides of their own 
holidays projected onto the old slanted 
ceiling over the stage. I went to high school 
with Andrew Feigh of the “Imagining 
Australia” book. 

So very much in love with your 
publication, it’s a feast for the mind, the 
eyes and the soul all in one, and all for less 
than the price of a Hollywood movie that 
would only drain my will to live anyway. I 
can’t say how delighted I am that someone 
has chosen to highlight the incredible 
work that is being done and the amazing 
thoughts that are being thunk locally. 

Re: Erm 

From: Al 

Tom Waits interview, Vanity Fair Nov 
2004: Q: Who is your favourite hero of 
fiction? A: “Frankenstein. And Dumbo” 




















AND THAT SERVED AS AN ALTER EGO, REBEL SIDE WHO ABSOLUTELY 
DETESTED CONFORMITY, ESTABLISHMENT VALUES. 

Rusty Young 
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Adventurous, restless, risk-taking spirit At face value it would seem like a massive leap from private school law graduate to 
living in one of South America's most notorious jails writing the story of one of the inmates, but there s very little you should 
take at face value about Rusty Young. He is the author of the Australian best-seller'Marching Powder', and has just sold the 
film rights to Brad Pitt and Jennifer Aniston's production company, but where he goes next is anyone's guess. He has known 
since the age of 13 that he wanted to be a writer... it was just a matter of finding the right subject. 

So have you been following the Brad and Jen saga? 

Yeah. I haven't actually spoken to my agent, but I don't know how much impact it will have on the likelihood of my 
project actually going ahead because while they're the owners, they don't have much say in the day-to-day running of 
the business. 

Are there any other owners or is it just the two of them? 

Yeah, there's three of them, there's also Brad Gray who was the executive producer of the Sopranos, so they're in good 
company. I'm confident it won't have a big effect. 

But you did have plenty of other parties interested at the time? 

We had some really, really good offers and it really was a difficult decision to make as to which to go with. Obviously the 
prestige factor's there - not just in terms of wow, what a great thing for conversation - but in terms of talent attracts 
talent, and fame attracts other people who are sort of in the same league. They know people and they can draw in talent, 
and they can draw upon their name and reputation to get the best and most appropriate people for the movie. The other 
factor I guess, with being in the US, just gives you more power for your next book, and my overall aim is to have my 
books reach as many people as possible. It's not about the money or the fame. 



read and having your ideas shared 


with the rest of the world. At the end 


of the day, I'd like Americans to be reading my book too. 

And it has been released there? 

Yeah, I have three different publishers, one in Sydney, one in London, one in New York. I did the agent thing myself in 
Sydney and London, but in New York you have to have an agent, they [publishers] won't talk to you otherwise. 

So for how long has getting a film deal been part of the strategy? 

As soon as I walked into the prison I thought, "This is like a movie, like a scene in a movie." And the more I heard 
Thomas' story I thought, "This guy is the closest to a movie character I've met in my life". In fact we joked about it. The 
very first night with Thomas I said to him, "We could make a movie out of this" and he said, "Yeah, and you could have 
Brad Pitt playing you!" So we laughed our heads off when Brad Pitt's company bought the rights. Hopefully when you 
read the book, you can sense a movie in it. But, it wasn't part of the strategy really. Step by step you have to write the 
book, and then once it's out, you have to start looking further and further into the future. There are a lot of writers who 
write their book for a certain market with the aim of hitting a certain niche in the market and perhaps they have a movie 
script in mind, but I really think that's a different genre, a different type of writing (see page 15 * Adaptation). I really 
just wanted to do the best for Thomas, and if the book is successful and did well, the story hopefully will be made into 
a movie. But it wasn't part of the strategy, if you like. When the book first came out I was contacted in about two weeks 
by a few people. I still get email enquiries about whether the rights have been sold. But this guy, a Hollywood movie 
agent, called me up and started, "Yeah, I'm Gerry from LA". I knew he was a genuine film agent but you have no way of 
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telling how credible some of these enquiries are and he was just such an American salesman, but he just kept at me and 
I thought, gosh, if he's this persistent in getting the rights from me he's going to hopefully be equally as persistent in 
selling them. He was just fantastic, he was really patient, I knew nothing, I learnt so much about the film industry and 
just strategy and options and so on. 

Of And he didn't mind that you didn't take the biggest deal? 

Rusty No, not at all. I mean, I guess the big factor is you want, for him as well, what you want is ultimately the best movie 

made. Even if you're looking at it on a purely economic basis if you're a long-term thinker, which I think you have to be 
in order to grow. You're talking about a year writing it, six months editing it, six months or nine months until your first 
royalty cheque comes in and then writing another one. So if you're in writing or art for the money you really need to 
take a long-term perspective, and a long-term perspective is about quality, about making the best possible artwork that 
you can. You can try and sell something early in the game to the highest bidder but you're really damaging yourself as 
an artist. I don't want my books' name or my name to be attached to a project which... 

Df You're not proud of. 

Rusty Yeah, which affects the quality, so, you know, I think some of the best artists are the ones who are struggling artists or 
the ones who are up and coming because 

they’ve still got that hunger, 

they've still 

got that drive to succeed and improve. Whereas the ones who have the biggest reputations and the most money aren't 
necessarily going to make the best movie. So I'd be shooting myself in the foot if I fell for some money just to develop 
myself and the movie rights because I wanted some money. Again if you were to analyse it on a purely economic basis, 
the big money comes from follow-up book sales to the movie. So if your movie makes your book more valuable, you get a 
certain amount of money from the movie, but let's say that movie allows you to penetrate the US market, all of a sudden 
you've opened your book sales to the US market which is 300 million people. 

Df And subsequent books. 

Rusty And subsequent books and you've made a reputation for yourself. I mean, look at someone, say, like Bryce Courtenay. 
Now, he started off with a very strong book. The Power of One, which was made into a movie and people still buy his 
books on the strength of having seen that movie or having read that one book which was made into a movie. His name 
was made by that combination of that book and that movie, I think. Everything seems to have been in part due to that, 
that one book and that one success. 

Df You spoke just before about the first night that you met Thomas. What was it about the story that you just knew you 
had to tell it? 

Rusty Certainly there was a story with this amazing character and the way he told it. I'd never been in a prison before, it was 
just a fascinating environment and I was thrilled, excited and a little bit scared as well, I guess, being in a prison and 
then staying the night in a prison and just viewing the gates shut behind me. All the visitors left and I was like, "Shit, I'm 
really in a prison, what if I was attacked or murdered or..." That added a certain edge to the story. But Thomas is just 
an amazing character, someone you would never expect to find inside a prison, and the story itself, you know, I only dealt 
with the part of the prison, the part of his life that was inside the prison, but he had incredible stories before that, before 
his arrest including - at the time he told me about a guy - he used to live in, he used to run heroin out of Pakistan and 
the authorities were after him, he escaped across the border into Afghanistan, he was kidnapped by a group of Islamic 
extremists and he told me the story when he was held captive by Osama bin Laden for four months and he told me this 
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* Adaptation , ,« 


It’d make a great movie. It’s been optioned. They are going to make it a film. Sometimes it seems that the 
highest praise for a piece of writing is the suggestion that it might make it as cinema. 

The quality of a piece of writing depends largely on the skill of the writer. The extent to which rhythm, 
mood, tone and context is blended with a subtle set of intertextual and poetic devices is the key to a good 
read — and then of course there is the story. But with a film, it’s different. 

A film can only cover a fraction of the detail that a novel can canvas. A page of screenplay is roughly 
equivalent to one minute of screen time. What happens to a 500 page book when forced to be a movie? 
Only a fraction of it survives. It’s like football highlights. And then there is the issue of what to do with 
all that internal dialogue and description that marks our finest literature. American Psycho, Lolita, Naked 
Lunch, Bonfire of the Vanities and Catch 22 come quickly to mind. Despite some great talent behind them, 
these film adaptations are embarrassing compared to the books. It’s pretty tough to adapt a book for the 
screen. Just ask the frustrated folk who’ve optioned the work of Martin Amis (Money, London Fields, 
Yellow Dog). 

Of course when film adaptations work, the results are spectacular. Talk about a payday. Ian Fleming’s 
Casino Royale was so successful it spawned 21 films (and counting). Mario Puzo’s very average book, The 
Godfather, triggered some of Hollywood’s greatest films (as a trilogy, it is the only series of films to ever 
win multiple Oscars for Best Picture). 

My favourite film adaptation is Apocalypse Now. Coppola tweaked John Millius s interpretative 
screenplay of Joseph Conrad’s Heart of Darkness to drive it beyond the screen straight into our collective 
consciousness. Probably works better than the book. 

And what’s the story behind director Spike Jonze’s half-assed use of Charlie Kaufman’s stumblingly self 
reflexive Adaptation script? Is it anywhere as good as Susan Orlean’s book, The Orchid Thief on which 
it was based? And what about Orlean herself? Poor woman, she was coerced into adapting a perfectly 
evocative magazine article entitled Surfer Girls of Maui into a product placement fairy tale called Blue 
Crush. Makes you wonder. 

BTW I hear Kerouac’s On the Road is in pre-production... 


Thomas McFadden, the 
inspiration for Rusty's book 
'Marching Powder' in his San 
Pedro prison cell. 




in 1999. That was just one of the many stories he'd told me about his Life. I saw him as Like aLmost a simiLar version to 
myseLf but with a compLeteLy different background. He was Like a traveLLer, an adventurer, a risk-taker but obviousLy from 
a compLeteLy different background, cuLturaL background, ethnic background and he'd used drugs to fund his traveLLing. 
He'd been to so many different countries. I think at the end, part of the thriLL was this amazing LifestyLe he Led, changing 
countries every few months, meeting peopLe from just way out pLaces, peopLe with radicaL stories themseLves, Learning 
different Languages, trying to assimiLate into different cuLtures and stuff. So, you know, for someone who was 26 years 
oLd, he must have been to 40 or 50 countries and he spoke bits and pieces of different Languages and I was Like, wow, 
this guy is a traveLLer, someone who has come from a poor background and who's decided that they want to see the worLd 
and has funded it using rather questionabLe means, but stiLL someone who 

has that same drive 

to relate to people, to get in amongst it, 

take risks and to know the worLd, and that's reaLLy one of my philosophies as weLL. 

Df Yeah, absoLuteLy. In the book you don't judge that aspect of him., 

Rusty It's interesting, I mean, I guess. I've had mixed reactions to that. My aim was just to teLL the story as he toLd it to me, 

and obviousLy when you're teLLing your own story you're not going to be judging yourseLf in a criticaL fashion, saying, 
"Yeah, I was wrong when I did that". It's very much the thing, particuLarLy in HoLLywood stories or modern Literature, to 
have some sort of moraL taLe where the character reaLises the mistakes he or she made and therefore that shows some 
sort of evoLution, psychoLogicaL evoLution. I reaLLy don't think that criminaLs and drug traffickers think that what they're 
doing is wrong in the first pLace, and if they did they wouLdn't be doing it. So in that sense I think it's more reaListic the 
way I narrated the story. But I have had a mixed reaction. I have had other peopLe compLaining it's, "Young's failure to 
moraLLy condemn the character he's writing about...". I'm Like, that's not my roLe, I didn't see it as my roLe. 

Df Yeah, sure. 

Rusty I aLso think it's quite insuLting to the readers too to have too much authoriaL intrusion into the narrative, and if I start 
the book with the assumption that I think is drug-trafficking is wrong and therefore I'm going to teLL the story that he's 

a moraLLy bankrupt person who's got his comeuppance, then it's going to be a pretty boring story - you're not Letting the 

reader do his or her own thinking which I reaLLy think is one of the reasons that peopLe Like to read. 

Df For the same reason, I pubLish interviews verbatim because, as a reader, I'd rather not have a journaList interpreting 
another person's words for me, taking it out of context... 

Rusty Sure. 

Df So where does the adventurous, risk-taking spirit come from? I mean, your background is hardLy... 

Rusty No. My background on paper is... 

Df A cLean-cut Eastern suburbs Law graduate. 

Rustv Yeah. PeopLe Like to cLassify peopLe based upon background factors, economic, socio-economic factors, and to an extent 
those stereotypes can - I guess you'd caLL them, schemas I think they caLL them in psychoLogy - are justified because in 
most cases they're right, but of course there are peopLe who faLL outside those cLassifications. I've aLways been a big risk- 
taker ever since I was young in many senses. I invented a character for myseLf when I was about 12 caLLed Danger Man 
and that served as an aLter ego, rebeL side of me who absoLuteLy detested conformity, establishment values. 

Df So when you'd do naughty things you'd teLL everyone that it was Danger Man. 

Rusty It was a character in my diary that I invented. I started writing a diary when I was 13 so I sort of had a parallel 
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psychological and moral development, if you like, in that I had a sort of, not a secret life, but a parallel internal life which 


was my internal psychological state which I represented in my diary. That side of my character developed in complete 


isolation to the external character that was being developed by society, and there was no feedback mechanism for that 
character other than my own internal feedback, so it was just myself judging myself. There was no one else reading my 
diary, no teachers, no policemen, no politicians, no television, no advertising reaching that internal character and so in 
that sense I guess there's a certain duality in the way that I conduct my life. I have ticked all the boxes, 



and that's really what I'm about. I 


mean, to an extent if you want to achieve something like be an artist, I think you really need to be able to do everything 
else that society demands of you because in the modern capitalist economy you need to be able to survive. You can't 
pay your rent while you're writing a book. You have to develop means of achieving your goals which are different to 
those that other people consider to be worthy like, okay, do a degree, become a lawyer, get the right income, become a 
management consultant. To be a writer, I think you have to have the ability to do all that, plus more. This comes back to 
the question "How did you get from private schoolboy to risk-taking, third world jailbird?" I don't think that progression 
is that strange. I've always wanted to be a writer and everything I've done - even though it mightn't seem directly related 
- has been done with the aim of achieving that goal of being a writer. 

Df So even the law degree? 

Rusty Even the law degree, precisely. I started off doing arts and law at university. I dropped the arts because it wasn't 
contributing to my artistic development, I really didn't think it was helpful to my writing at all, and in fact I think taking 
a commerce degree was actually more beneficial to my writing career than an arts degree. I changed for practical reasons 
because I wanted to be able to earn a good income in a short period of time and then go travelling, and that was really 
what I did from the age of 18 onwards was work really hard in reasonably well-paying jobs and then travel for six months. 
So I worked for a leading merchant bank for six months, and I was getting paid a lot of money for that age, and then 
quit that job and went travelling to the Middle East. I skipped first semester at university, came back and managed a law 
firm for six months between travelling, and then went back again. You couldn't do that if you were working, you know, 
in a department store. So the idea was to develop qualifications which would allow me to travel and earn good money in 
Australia or skills which were transferable overseas, and that was all with the aim of becoming a writer and it really was 
a very long trip and along the way I hated myself and I hated the jobs I was doing, I really did. 

Df Almost as though you were prostituting yourself. 

Rusty Absolutely, absolutely. I absolutely detested myself, putting a tie on, it was everything I stood against, if you like. But 
I was prepared to do it because there was a higher principle involved and that was getting my work out there. 

Df Means to an end. 

Rusty Yeah, exactly, and so people say, "Wow, that's so surprising, it's a well-written book for someone who must have just 
decided overnight to write a book." Now, I didn't decide overnight to write a book. I always wanted to be a writer. I was 
out looking for a book. I've been looking for ten years. I finally found the story that I thought I could do and I did it. 
It has accumulated discipline, I guess, of making certain sacrifices in terms of personal enjoyment, in terms of career 
satisfaction in order to achieve something further down the line which was of higher value to me personally. 

Df For some reason I assumed that that was your first overseas trip. 
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* Without a Trace, . . 


Doris Salcedo’s sculptures and installations are 
created in direct response to the trauma and conflict 
of everyday life in her native Colombia. Travelling the 
countryside extensively, often into the most remote 
areas where the repression and terror are greatest, 
she befriends those who have suffered. They entrust 
her with mementos of those that have disappeared 
under the regime, and it is these that she will later 
incorporate into her work. The families of those who 
have disappeared gift her with reminders of those they 
have lost - often their shoes. 

The Art Gallery of New South Wales has one of 
Salcedo’s installations on permanent display (detail of 
‘Atrabiliarios’ 1997 pictured). Each of the 1 5 recesses 
cut into the gallery’s plaster wall represents a missing 
person. Each recess cradles shoes still bearing the 


marks of wear - either in pairs or as singles - sealed 
in with an animal skin sutured to the wall. In their 
individuality they represent those who have gone 
missing, yet they are also poignant reminders of those 
left behind with their wounds that will never heal, the 
holes that are left, and the stitches that do little to 
close them. By exhibiting her works internationally she 
gives these people a voice — a voice that in their own 
country is silenced. 

Doris Salcedo. Atrabiliarios, 1992 - 1 997 (detail) 
timber, g\proc, cow bladder, shoes and surgical thread, 
installation dimensions variable according to wall size. 
Mervyn Horton Bequest Fund 1997. Collection: Art Gallery 
of Sew South Wales. © Doris Salcedo, reproduced w ith 
permission. Photograph: Jenni Carter for AGNSW 
[accn# 372.1997.a-o] 
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Rusty Not at all, not at all. I'm just about to apply for a new passport because it's so full of stamps so I've probably been to 
about 40 or 50 countries. I love the travelling. As a writer there's no greater stimulation than travelling because you're 
being exposed to foreign languages and foreign cultures and things you'd never see and that just knocks you. Even if 
you're writing about your own culture, even if you wanted to be an Australian writer, writing about Australian themes 
or writing about your own life here in Australia, I think travelling is invaluable because it affords you a more objective 
insight into things that you take for granted (see page 21 *In Anticipation ). So I've always used travelling as a tool 
for my writing and I've used work - mainstream society work, merchant banking, law - as a tool toward funding that 
travelling, but it's all been about the writing. 

Df And you currently base yourself in Colombia. Why is that? 

Rusty By default really. After leaving prison Thomas needed somewhere to go and Colombia was the best option because they 
didn't give him his passport back, he had no money and we were really looking for somewhere where we could get an 
income because I'd maxed out my credit cards, spent all my money bribing Thomas out of prison. I also hadn't expected 
to be there for so long. I went over there thinking I was going to go over for two or three weeks, do the interviews and 
come back to Australia, but inevitably I got drawn into his life and so the story didn't end where the book ends. After 
having spent four months sleeping on someone's prison cell floor you begin to feel a real sense of moral responsibility 
towards that person's future. It wasn't just about getting his story, using him for the story and then moving on. I became 
so involved in his life, it was quite hard to extricate myself from that life and from my responsibility towards his future. 
He couldn't get back to England, he didn't have his passport, he hadn't completed his sentence, he had sort gotten out 
of prison illegally, so he couldn't leave the continent. He didn't have any money and, you know, how do you earn money 
in South America? It's so difficult. Colombia or Bogota at least has a very sophisticated first world economy and they had 
a lot of money coming in from the US government. I'd travelled there for six weeks previously and just fell in love with 
the culture and with the people, and I was offered a job there as an English teacher. Thomas and I lived together for 
about a year, on a floor, we paid $A40 a month in rent, slept in sleeping bags on a hard floor with no heating, eating rice 
and lentils and salsa, hot sauce. That was our life, and it was the happiest period of my life though we had absolutely 
nothing in terms of material possessions or economic power or social status or anything like that. I was doing what I 
wanted to do and I guess the hardship that I endured was a daily reminder of the fact that I was living a dream. You'd 
wake up cold or hungry and go, 

“There’s a reason that I’m cold and 
hungry because I’ve chosen to be, 

because I'm doing something which I've 

always wanted to do" and that feels good. 

Df And I'm really living. 

Rusty Yeah, exactly. So when I first got there I was an English teacher, then I taught myself some Spanish, got a job as an 
interpreter/translator and then I got a more prestigious job in a university and a bank, and now I'm working for an 
American construction company as a corporate manager for construction projects. 

Df Really? 

Rusty So it's almost like I've gone full cycle. I'm back to using the finance and the law and going to an office and computers, 
emails, a car to take me to my apartment and all that kind of stuff, it's a proper eight to eight corporate job, if you 
like. Why did I choose to stay there? I guess I'm still absolutely in love with the culture. I think they're the most warm¬ 
hearted, hospitable, friendly people. I think Bogota in particular is a real powerhouse, it's the powerhouse of Latin 
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By Helen Cooper 



i 


Me 



When the jabs have been had, 
visas stamped in passports, tickets 
purchased and insurance covered, 
the house emptied and settled up, 
the bags packed and ready to be 
stowed under an aircraft, the reality 
will set in: we’re finally doing it; 
leaving home and off exploring 
the world. So many adventures to 
look forward to, and so much to 
miss. There’s a sense of longing 
and desire. A yearning to truly 
sense all the wished for places of 
our imagination, balanced by the 
knowledge of missing 
be leaving behind, 
been years of 
and months of 
Foreign lands have 
me for as long as 1 can 
. So it feels odd that it 
hasn’t happened to me properly, 
yet. The last few years have been 
ones of living the traveller’s 
vicariously. A self-imposed 
of overwork and 
rigid savings plans. Reading and 
researching, looking longingly at 
travel agencies’ windows covered in 
images of places I’d love to visit. It’s 
been a time of veritable information 
overload in my mind and physically 
stripping back to the bare essentials 
possessions. 


At times it has been difficult 
to distinguish the truth from 
the cliched overland stories of 
scams and rip-offs, sicknesses and 
robberies. Even harder to separate 
my fantasies of exotic locations 
from the realities of four months 
on dusty roads, through countries 
that have experienced more than 
their fair share of hardship. Where 
our meagre belongings and bare 
essentials are undreamt of luxuries 
to the locals we hope to befriend, 
perhaps for a moment, to gain 
a little understanding of their 
particular way of life. 

The first travellers set off without 
maps, guide or phrase books. Their 
exploration was for real, even 
though their packing and caravans 
of trunks may seem excessive by our 
standards. A journey to create the 
tools for others of less pioneering 
spirit to follow in their path. To 
visit the unknown destination, bring 
back bizarre and wonderful things 
that no one at home had ever heard 
of, or even imagined. 

1 wonder what my anticipation 
would feel like if I didn’t know what 
I was getting into at all, if I could 
wipe the stored knowledge from my 
mind the moment I step onto the 
plane, unaware of my destination? 


All memorised maps erased; a blank 
canvas within. Surely my sense of 
wonder would be magnified and 
my interactions w ith locals and 
acquisition of their know ledge 
more important. 

So I’ve decided that the 
important thing I have to 
an open heart and mind. So 
said whilst I’m still in my 
zone. I wonder how 7 easy it will 
when I am confronted; itching 
over from mosquito bites, paranoid 
about malaria, sleep-deprived from 
the long back-of-a-truck journey, 
travel-sick, homesick and just 
longing for a decent cup of coffee 
(and it’s hard enough to find one 
of those at home!). Exactly how 
much open-heartedness will I be 
capable of then? I want to be able 
to experience more than the been 
there, done that, bought the t-shirt 
that so many of the brochures offer. 
I suspect that broad-mindedness is 




the key. 

For now 7 , I’ll have to wait until 
I’m properly inside that giant, 
steel bird. And I anticipate that 
the feelings I’ll have won’t be that 
dissimilar to those who’ve travel! 
before me by whatever means 
thanks to them for paving some 
the w ay. 
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American culture, I think. They've got some amazing artists, writers, musicians, painters, photographers, actors. They've 
got a lot of really good films coming out of Colombia at the moment. They have an international theatre festival every 
two years. They have street exhibitions for photography. The place where I was living there were five universities in a 
one-kilometre radius so it was a real student culture. The architecture, living in a Spanish colonial suburb, just incredibly 
stimulating and a place where I felt, despite the horrors and the hardships that they're living through, this is a war-torn 
country. Colombia has the world's longest-standing internal conflict, a 50 year civil war. There are an estimated 30,000 
homicides a year, an estimated eight kidnappings per day, (see page 19 *Without a trace) so it's not a safe country to 
be living in, but I considered that risk to be worthwhile for the stimulation that I was receiving and continue to receive. 
I just love it, absolutely love it. I'm as happy as I've ever been. 

So after a year of living on the floor and eating rice you finished the book and then you had to face the reality of getting 
a publisher. 

Rusty Yeah which was a strain in my relationship with Thomas because he took me on with no payment and no track record as 
a writer, no publisher, no guarantee of getting published and I obviously couldn't even give him my word that it would 
get published. So yeah, it was a really daunting process and it was probably the point where I suddenly grew up and 
suddenly went, I am now an adult -1 mean, forget the trappings of success, or your adult identity through society, you 
now have a car, a house, a job, an income and therefore you're an adult. I think being an adult is about accepting full 
responsibility for your own decisions, your life's direction, and 

writing a book was just 
the biggest challenge because I was responsible for 
myself and if it worked or didn’t work, 

it was completely my 

responsibility and there was no one else to blame.I wasn't working as a part of a corporate team, where if it did well 
you were important member of the team, and if it didn't work you'd have someone else to blame. It's just you, your own 
mind, in a room, in front of a computer screen for a year, that's a huge challenge. I came back [to Sydney] once during 
that time and had to face the prospect of everyone saying, "How's your book going? Have you got a publisher yet? You 
said you'd be finished by now". If I'd stayed back here [Sydney] I would have gone back into a job and how would I have 
explained the fact that Id spent two years in South America, four months in a Bolivian prison and then a year and a 
half in the world's most dangerous cocaine-producing nation and a big gap, a two year gap in my CV that screamed coke 
addict? So I went back and I just said "I'm not going to leave this country until I've finished it." I set myself that task 
and I did it. But I was lucky that I found a publisher really - it could have gone either way, and I'm sure that there are 
many fantastic manuscripts out there that are languishing on a shelf. But the way I found a publisher in the end was 
just pure economic necessity. I d maxed out two credit cards. I'd borrowed money from friends and from my family and 

it wasn't like they were going to forgive those debts so it was basically get published, get an advance, or come back to 

Australia and face the reality of getting a job and paying off the debt for your little artistic escapade. There are a lot of 
artists who have a similar story. I think the author of Harry Potter had a similar experience. You know, eventually her 
electricity was cut off in her house and that was the point where she said, "Time to submit this manuscript to a publisher, 
see if we can get some money." 

Of And the next book, how far off that are you? 

Rusty It's very hard when you're working and I'm working full-time. I've got a lot of responsibility in my current job, but it's 
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San Pedro Prison courtyard 






*La Candelaria 


In the streets of La Candelaria, there is always the 
faint smell of marijuana smoke, although it is almost 
impossible to pinpoint its origin. Vague wisps of it 
circle the fountain in the centre of Chorro Plaza, 
where Bogota was founded five hundred years 
ago, then its trail drifts gently outwards, winding 
its way gradually through the sloping cobblestone 
passageways and narrow, one-way roads, wrapping 
itself like an invisible thread that sew s the entire 
suburb together. 

The scent dances lightly along these haphazard 
streets, hugging furtively the whitewashed walls, 
whispering around sandstone corners and sheltering 
momentarily under the long, wooden eaves that 
protrude from ancient roofs. It sneaks under 
colourfully painted doors that open into spacious 
courtyards belonging to Spanish colonial mansions 
that contain vast gardens and endless corridors you 
would never know existed unless you were invited 
in. It creeps over the high walls that protect these 
mansions from public view, effortlessly bypassing the 
shards of glass embedded in concrete designed to 
deter thieves and cats. 

Some of the smoke escapes upwards, spiralling 
towards the Bogota hills and the big, white church 


that sits atop Monserrate, but the remaining molecules 
are eternally dispersing throughout the suburb, 
lodging themselves in every conceivable crevice and 
impregnating everything that is made of wood - the 
window shutters, the tiny verandas with their ornately 
crafted balustrades, and the huge garage doors with 
the medieval padlocks - so that the smell is ever¬ 
present, delicate and promising. 

^ There is always the distant trace of marijuana smoke 
in the La Candelaria air, although it is nigh impossible 
to discover its author. For it might come from any one 
of the suburb’s inhabitants. 

It may emanate from a second story window, where 
a struggling writer has faced his desk towards the hills 
so that he can look up and see the immense beauty 
when he feels blocked. It might have escaped through 
tiny cracks in a glass attic poking through broken tiles, 
where a semi-famous painter has his easel positioned 
to catching the fading afternoon light. It might 
belong to a university student who, having finished 
his lectures for the day, wants a brief respite from life 
during his w alk dow nhill to the bus stop on the 19th. 

Or it could be a waiter on his afternoon break who, 
standing in the doorway of a cafe, white apron tied 
to his waist and grimy sweat on his forehead, appears 
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to be smoking a normal, filtered cigarette. It could 
be the lone usher from the art house cinema where 
the sound system crackles and the spool sometimes 
falls off during the movie’s climax. Or it might be 
the reggae musicians practicing in their rented loft 
or one of the actors from the local theatres who is 
emptying his mind in order to concentrate better on 
the evening’s performance. 

It might be any one of these inhabitants, or it might 
be all of them. 

Always, there is the vague hint of marijuana in the 
air of La Candelaria. Its odour is delicate and distinct 
and when you recognise it, you smile and look around, 
searching for the source. 

As your eyes turn upwards, you will notice the 
myriad painted statues that stand astride the various 
buildings. These silent, historical figures, each 
with its own tale to tell, are the custodians of the 
suburb. Deliberately, they hide themselves from the 
insensitive observer. 

Your search will most likely take you past the 
old library, where even the pages from ancient 
manuscripts are impregnated with the smell. You 
will probably lose the path momentarily when you 
pass the bakeries and smell the fresh French bread 


and pastries, however; you may find the thread anew 
several houses along, where patient artisans in a 
series of workshops and small factories turn out 
finely crafted glass and pottery ornaments, guitars, 
handicrafts and feather dusters. 

During your journey, you will undoubtedly suspect 
the smoke springs from one of the tiny underground 
bars, where customers lying in hammocks are 
served beer by the student owner from a borrowed 
refrigerator. These bars are virtually anonymous, 
recognisable only by the music that escapes 
under the door where you must knock and know 
the owner’s name to gain admittance. It will be 
impossible to prove that the scent is from here; these 
bars spring up like wildflowers, but are closed just as 
quickly by the police following complaints from the 
neighbours. Your passage will take you past all these 
places and many more. 

And if you breathe the Candelaria air deeply enough 
while you are searching for the source, so deeply 
that it fills your lungs and makes your heart light and 
ethereal like a floating balloon, you might become 
intoxicated by it and decide to extend your search 
indefinitely. And this place will become your home. 
Extract from forthcoming book, Paradise Prisoners. 
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coming along. I've done maybe four or five chapters which I'm pleased with. The way I write is in sort of vignettes... 

(see page 24 *La Candelaria). I write short stories and I think that's my background from writing - I used to write 
- obviously my main writing experience is in my diary, my diary has been there for 15 years and its over a million words 
that I have, and I take great pleasure in it. I think writing a diary is the greatest gift you can give to yourself as a 
person. So I'm writing little adventures based on experiences that I've had, people that I've met but the main thing I've 
done this time is that because it's fiction I've done a lot more planning and structuring. So whilst it's not visible in the 
number of words I've put on the page so far, I have done a lot of work on it so actually the next step is to quit my job 
and go back to full-time writing. 

Df Again until you sort of cut the safety cord, it won't happen. 

Rusty Yeah, exactly, until then you can make all the excuses in the world and I just did. So why work? Work hard to save some 
money up to buy yourself time, that's what you should do as an artist. 

Df Wonderful. When you tell the story of your own life, it almost sounds like it's the subject for a book almost in itself which 

I think is pretty cool. 

Rusty Yeah, I never thought of it that way. I guess I just do whatever it is that makes me happy and it takes me to some strange 
places. Maybe one day I'll write a book or someone else will, who knows, but at the moment it's just about getting to 
write as much as I can with the resources that I have. 

I really think your greatest 
resource is your own imagination 

° and being a risk-taker as well, going 

into unexplored zones, going into a country like Colombia which is inherently dangerous, but its like going on an 
adventure or treasure hunt here. You're going into dangerous territory but the treasure that you pull out of there, makes 
that danger worthwhile. 

Df And again you know, with the greatest risk comes the greatest reward. 

Rusty Yeah, I couldn't agree more. There's danger that when you start taking too many risks that you become accustomed to 

that risk and you no longer see the risk, and I do take some stupid risks. But I always thought of myself rather than 
being someone who seeks out danger, as someone who's a calculated risk taker. I try to study what I'm doing, work out 
the best way to approach it but of course after a while you can become quite inured, is that the right word, to risk and 
to danger. I would never, you know, if you'd asked me five, ten years ago what it was I would be doing in ten years, 
I would have never said that I was going to live for four months in a third world prison and then go and live in the 
world's most dangerous country where there's eight kidnappings a day and 30,000 murders per year and drive around in 
a bullet-proof car. 

Df Really? Is there also the risk that normal life becomes boring? 

Rusty Very much so, exactly. It's something I do worry about, how one day there will have to be a major change in my lifestyle, 

I guess. How will I ever be satisfied coming back to Sydney and raising a family and paying off a mortgage? Would I 
be satisfied at all? What is the end result, what's the end of the line for us here? It's a big question. It's a very good 
question. I guess my aim is, as I said, to remain stimulated and keep my imagination active and my brain ticking over 
and there are other ways to do so without taking physical risks. You don't have to be exposed to danger in order to be 
stimulated, so who knows, perhaps further down the track I will become more interested in, say, doing a lot more study, 
for example, go back to university. So not only out of my physical comfort zone but my intellectual comfort zone, go off 
and learn a foreign language, put myself in situations that I'm not familiar, it doesn't have to be risking my life. 
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From her childhood living simply in a rural Welsh town, Rachel Bending has been to the other extreme and come back again. 
At one stage a glamorous events producer in London, she now lives in Byron Bay where she and her team of seamstresses 
produce Slingfings - bags made from vintage fabrics on solar-powered sewing machines. A passionate advocate of 
sustainability and doing things the 'right' way, she's an amazing example of someone not willing to compromise and 
succeeding. 

Df Hey, tell me about the new beachwear I hear you're designing. 

Rachel Well, the SLingfings range is growing all the time. We started with the Sling bag, and as the business has grown that has 

developed into a range of fourteen different styles of bags. I have a list as long as my arm of new products which need design 
development, suggestions and requests from customers, new opportunities for exploration, but I've had to be - and I think 
it's been important for this start up phase of the business to be - quite blinkered, to stay focused on our bag range, so that 
we could create awareness around our work promoting sustainability in fashion. Now that we have established a wider brand 
awareness, and people understand that we are not just another fashion label, it feels right to expand our product range. 

There were customer requests for a Slingfings beachwear and clothing range from very early on in the piece, and it just felt 

like the right time, so we decided to push forward with it and hope it should be ready for Spring/Summer 2005/2006. There 
are four garments that we're sampling at the moment, along with two new bags. We're manufacturing a small run to see what 
sort of reaction we get at the Blues Festin Bryon in March and then, all being well, we will launch the new range in September 
and see how they go. 

Df Wonderful. 

Rachel We've working on a 1950's style all in one, old school style bathing costume, which would be great for the beach, or in the 
park on those lazy hazy summer days. It's very, very cute. And a 1920's style apron dress, very simple lines, easy to wear, 
comfortable, practical, but with that vintage design and styling that really shows off the fabrics, because that's what people 
love most about the bags is the reclaimed vintage fabrics. 

Df Right. So you are going to stick with that? 

Rachel Absolutely. The new range will all be made in the reclaimed vintage fabrics, and we will continue to manufacture locally using 
solar power. It's exciting, because we'll be using the fabrics in a different way, using larger pieces of fabric, bigger repeat 
patterns, just the way that the fabric lays on the body as well, it's very different. We're also exploring a new homewares 
range, I don't want to say too much at this stage, but there are some great new products on the way, taking old ideas and old 
fabrics and giving them a new lease of life. 

Df And you mentioned that your background's in textile design. Is there part of you that would like to start designing the actual 
textiles again? 

Rachel I was very fortunate to study textile design (see page 32 *A Tactile Medium) at Glasgow School of Art in Scotland, in the 
early 90's, working in print and knit. Colour and texture are my passion. I love working with the fabrics, in any capacity, but 
my training is textile design rather than fashion so yes, I have explored the idea of designing a Slingfings range of fabrics. 
I've been keeping swatches of the fabrics that have been most popular, the real gems as they've come through - we must 
have sourced two or three thousand different vintage fabrics since we started. It would mean a very different range that was 
based on perhaps printing on hemp or organic cottons. Something to look to for the future, perhaps a new label focusing on 
organics rather than recycling but it's not something that we're ready for yet. Again, I try and stay really clear with the focus 
of the business, we need to be very careful about not expanding too fast. I think there's a danger in doing that, and the fact 
that we have been very clear and kept a strong focus for the business has actually really helped us to grow, and get through 
that danger period, that first two and a half, three years. 

Df So is that how long it's been? 
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*A Tactile Medium 


By Hande Renshaw 

What is it about fabric design and 
it’s application that makes it such 
a unique form of art? Is it the 
elements of shape and form, the 
use of repetition and colour, or 
is it simply the balance of a visual 
presence evoking a sense of touch? 
Unlike artwork in an art gallery 
where we are forced to stand back 
to admire, the art of fabric design 
is gloriously free for exploration. 

For centuries, painted and hand- 
designed fabrics and tapestries 
have adorned our walls, covered 
our bodies and made a visual 
impact upon our lives. It seems 
apt then, that we have embraced 
the elements of fabric design. 

We are liberated to apply it onto 
homewear, make it into a fashion 
item or maybe give it the justice it 
deserves and stretch it out onto a 
frame to decorate our walls. 

So how does the art of fabric 
design really differ from the 
artwork we see hung up in a 
gallery? Very little it seems, it is art 
in the true sense. We see all the 
elements and principles of design 
as we would in a Miro painting or 
a Lichenstein print, yet the real 
wonder is our ability to take a two 
dimensional piece of fabric and 
transform it so it becomes a part 
of our three dimensional world. 

So where does one get a piece, 
or maybe a couple of metres, of 


this art form? Who are some of the 
more notable designers and what 
does their work mean to them? 

Julie Paterson from Cloth sits 
in her studio nestled in the Blue 
Mountains and is so moved and 
inspired by the natural beauty 
that surrounds her, she translates 
it into innovative designs for her 
fabrics. Using unique mediums 
such as hemp and linen and 
applying her design concepts onto 
pieces of recycled timber, Julie 
uses her fine arts background to 
create prints that are raw, organic 
and utterly tactile. 

In a far busier part of our 
world, Tricia Guild feels that the 
power of colour through fabric 
design is its ability to transform an 
environment and ultimately have 
an impact on our moods. It would 
seem such a full-bodied cocktail 
of colour and pattern would send 
anyone into delirium, but Tricia 
somehow orchestrates it so it 
becomes a visual delight. 

The iconic Florence Broadhurst 
had an artist’s eye, and like many 
an artist, took inspiration from her 
surroundings. Greatly influenced 


by her time travelling throughout 
Asia, Florence transformed her 
memories of bamboo, oriental 
flowers and clusters of peacock 
feathers into inspirational 
prints. The Broadhurst range 
reflects all the qualities of a fine 
artist - rhythm, balance and a 
shimmering, refined elegance. 

Unlike art we display, fabric 
design has a visual presence that 
can be transformed and explored. 
There’s no need for a guided tour 
and no pressure to become an art 
critic, because ultimately, as any 
artist will tell you, the only thing 
that matters is to find a piece 
which evokes a passion within you. 
For the designs of Julie Paterson visit 
www. do thfa brie, com , 

Florence Broadhurst (pictured) visit 
www. sign a tureprin ts. com .au, 

Tricia Guild visit 
www. designersg u ild. com. 
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Rachel Yes, yes. It's just conning up to three years now. 

Df Three years since you went to the markets for the first time? 

Rachel Yeah, it would have been May that we actually launched the business, but I was test marketing the bags on Bellingen 
markets from January 2002. It's funny, a friend got in touch with me the other day who I haven't spoken to for three 
years, she'd been thinking about moving out from the UK and she said, "The last email I had from you, I kept it, but I 
didn't know where you were any more. I wondered for a moment, that perhaps I might find Slingfings on the net and 
when I looked there you were". In the email I sent her. I'm talking two months into the business, talking about what 
I'm doing, and what I'm hoping will happen, and it's really encouraging to look back and see how much it has grown, 
and how much we've achieved. 

Df Absolutely. 

Rachel Yeah, it really spurs me on, well, you must have found that? 

Df Yeah, yeah. Almost a year in. It's a little bit different. 

Rachel I know, but when I look back, we only opened the showroom in November 2003, just over a year ago, and only launched 
the website [www.slingfings.com] last February, so now to be selling all over the world just a year later is fantastic. 

Df And how much of the business is coming through the website, how much is international? 

Rachel That's growing all the time. We made a conscious decision to grow the web based side of the business, and spent time 
designing a very funky but functional site. It's got that retro feel, great flash work, but there is clear information about 
sustainability and what we are trying to achieve. Eco meets Retro, like our strapline. As far as international sales, just 
this week I have received first orders from Spain and Thailand, each time we make our first sale in a new country I get 
very excited, it just astounds me how people find out about us, but I guess good news travels hey?! We're definitely 
servicing a global marketplace now, with sales in Canada, the US, Germany, Spain, Singapore, the UK and Japan. When 
Lovemarks (see page 58 *Hitting the Mark) recognised us in their top 40, took us under their wing, and helped us to 
promote our cause by inviting us to be on their homepage, we started getting hits on the Slingfings site from around 
40 countries, which is just fantastic, because that's really getting the message out there. Quite incredible when you 
consider we are really just a micro business based in Byron Bay. So it's growing, yeah, I mean obviously the more that 
people hear about Slingfings, the more they're interested to check out the website, look at what we're doing and we're 
expanding the scope of the website all the time so that it is easier for people to use. Everything's been done on a 
shoestring budget, but it's working very well now. Probably about 50-60% of sales through the website are Australian 
and then the rest are from overseas. 

Df So prior to making 10-20 bags and taking them to the market how did you come up with the concept? 

Rachel I wasjust really 

trying to create a lifestyle based around my 
passions. 

Make work my passion rather than just a job. Low impact living, working from home, working 
creatively. I had spent four years studying textile design in the early nineties, and then after a period travelling in 
Australia and South East Asia set up a business designing interior textiles in the UK. From there I'd worked as an event 
director, based in London, but travelling all over the world, always working within the creative industries, but in areas 
not usually associated with sustainability. Fashion and media. And then this incredible change of pace and change of 
direction when I decided to leave my career in London behind and change tack. 

Df So what was behind that decision? 
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*The people that you meet, 

When you’re walking down the street, 

The people that you meet each day... 


By Jade Richardson 


...Ticklish little Elmo. Was it his 
recurring childhood question that 
kindled this sense of a certain 
missing something? Was it him 
that stirred in us this search for a 
different life? 

Or was it something more obvious? 

During the Greed is Good ’80s, 
slick hair and cocktails with lizard¬ 
like stockbrokers and their slightly- 
London-accented-photographer- 
mates, there seemed like enough 
fun to last a lifetime. In the ’90s 
many who had built on this kind 
of foundation became fodder for 
the new boom industries of life- 
coaching, stress management, 
vitamin supplements and yoga-wear. 

While a booming economy caused 
an epidemic of wealth-creation 
seminars, property market euphoria 
and renovation excitement, more 
of us than ever were wrestling the 
demons of worldly success. People 
poured their souls into city-life, and 
left communities to whither. 

At the end of that decade Prime 
Minister John Howard was quoted 
on the front page of the Sydney 
Morning Herald saying loneliness 
was the single biggest social crisis 


lacing the nation. How could this be? 

Some of the lucky ones had run for 
the hills. And they were not the kind 
of hippy-infested hills that city-types 
seem so afraid of. They were hills 
where a man could think. Where a 
woman could dream up a business 
and then run it from home, with a 
cake in the oven. Where chickens 
laid eggs in conditions you would 
not be afraid to show your children. 
Where the bus driver did not appear 
to be on the brink of something. 
Where you could get a great coffee, 
but you didn’t need it to survive. 

Hills lush and steamy like the 
hamlet of Eumundi, Queensland, 
where Katie Harvison settled after 
a hectic career-life in Sydney and 
London, to work part time as 
publicist for a leading national firm, 
invent her own clothing business, 
renovate two houses and introduce 
two children to the world. “A 
gorgeous place to feed us — body, 
mind and spirit,” she says. 

Hills like Victoria’s Dunkeld where 
sales and marketing manager for 
prestige winery Rymill Coonawarra, 
Jo Aarons keeps her cow-girls, 
Frangipani, Camellia, Magnolia 


and Bougainvillea. She and hubby, 
Dan, have traded the ladder for the 
life of plenty and sip rainwater and 
merlot blends while soaking in the 
splendours of a real home. 

Or sun-baked communities like 
Kalooglie, WA, where ex-city solicitor 
Bernie Smith re-located to work with 
indigenous communities and “slow 
down, remember what’s real. Find a 
place where the tide of stress could 
recede and never come back in.” 

And even here, where I’m writing 
this, over-looking a dolphin-backed 
inlet and palm trees from my office at 
Bundeena, in NSW’s Royal National 
Park. Where my postman brings my 
mail to the door (and my dog, when 
he finds her on the loose), where 
I swim with my Polish neighbours 
at 4pm on fine days. Where the 
mechanic does quick-fixes for free 
and I can make my own coffee at the 
Passionfruit Cafe if I’m in the mood. 
Where kids blow up my letterbox 
with homemade bombs. Where there 
is enough time to smell the roses, or 
plant them, if’ needs be - and when 
they’re in full bloom, pick a bunch 
for my time-starved girlfriends, and 
one for my neighbour too. 
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Rachel Well, it just didn't feel right. I mean that was the bottom line. It felt soulless, it felt like a compromise. Lacked 
integrity. 

Essentially I was making a lot ojmoney for 
people who already had a lot of money, 

working with multi-national 

corporate companies, promoting their brands and, there was just... I mean it was very glamorous and very fabulous, but 
the novelty quickly wore thin and I realised that there was a lot more to life than climbing the corporate ladder. So, I 
left a career in the city and gave my real self the time and space to bubble to the surface. I had faith that something 
would come my way, let go of the lifestyle, the mortgage, the city and opened my heart. As for Australia, well, I had been 
to Australia seven years earlier, in 1994, and travelled for 18 months, driving and exploring the coastline and immediate 
coastal hinterland. I'd had a good look around, had a taste of what was here, loved what I saw, and had earmarked Byron 
Bay at the time as somewhere that seemed to be a little bit more... people seemed to be a little bit more aware of the 
bigger picture, they were thinking a little bit further ahead than next week's pay cheque. Clearly Byron is a very special 
place, but there didn't seem to be this gross consumer obsession with earning more in order to spend more. It was more 
about social responsibility, balanced lifestyle, the healing arts and an old fashioned sense of community (see page 
34*The people that you meet,,.)- So I headed to Australia with that in the back of my mind, but not really knowing 
what I was going to do. 

Df Huge move. To not only give up your career and also to move countries. Did you know anyone here? 

Rachel No, not really. I had a lot of Australian friends in London, and one of my closest friends was just also moving to Sydney 
at the same time to marry an Australian. Beyond that, no, there were a few connections here and there, but not really. 

Df Did people tell you that you were mad? 

Rachel No, friends could see I was unhappy, that my spirit was compromised and I was searching for new direction, trying to find 
my true path. I figured to start with I would probably have to continue in event management, and therefore I looked at 
Sydney and I looked at San Francisco as two cities that I was interested in working in, having spent time in both. But 
with a little research I realised I would be eligible for residency in Australia, so made the leap of faith, decided to give 
it a go, and started the migration ball rolling. It was going to take 10 months for my residency application to process, 
so I planned a series of adventures, the first being a six week trip to India. Six weeks in India turned into 10 months 
and during that period I made the decision that I definitely needed to make a break from the city, and that I was going 
to head to this little place on east coast Australia which had captured my imagination seven years earlier... Byron 
Bay. But of course, you know, life being life, I didn't get as far as Byron Bay for a while. I bought an old Kingswood 
when I arrived in Sydney and headed down to Melbourne with all my worldly possessions in the back. A few days later 
I walked into the Friends of the Earth shop in Smith Street, Collingwood and came across this little booklet. It was a 
sub-directory of the WWOOFing guide (see page 37 *WWOOFing... Whating?) and it listed spiritual co-operatives and 
communities in Australia. Something clicked in me and it felt like a good place to start. I went through the directory 
and marked six communities and figured, "Okay, let's go have a look and see what this is all about". I chose six very 
different communities, all different sizes, coming from very different ethos's and in varied locations along the east 
coast of Australia. Bundagen was the first on the list - Bundagen being about 20 minutes from Bellingen in the mid 
north coast - so I drove back up to Sydney, said my goodbyes to the few people I knew there, and headed up towards 
Bellingen. I was offered to housekeep a little shack at Bundagen Community on the day that I arrived there. That was 
March 2001, two years later I was still there, and so, yeah, that's where it all started. I was living in a community that 
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was completely solar powered, no mains power, roof catchment water supply, simple grey water systems, compost toilets. 
I was exposed to whole new way of living that seemed to fit much more with where I was coming from or I think where 
I was wanting to go. Growing up in a very small community-minded village in South Wales, in the UK and ending up 
in a community of around 150 people who seemed to share a lot of my ideals. I sort of just threw myself into it, living 
20-30 kilometres from the nearest town and living very simply. Not really needing to make too much money in order to 
survive, living on about a fifth of what my lifestyle had required in London. But needing to provide myself with a modest 
income, and more importantly, I was craving a challenge, wanting to throw myself into a new project, looking for a way 
to build a new life in Australia, and had time on my hands. So I started with the bags. I'd had a bag made up while I 
was travelling in India based on a design that I had seen used in Ladakh in the north of the Himalayas, and it was just 
the most practical, comfortable, easy bag. So I decided that I would start with this style. In Bellingen we were blessed 
with the most fantastic recycling centre I've ever been to, Eco-House, and I knew I could pick up lots of recycled fabrics 
very easily. And my faithful sewing machine had been shipped out to Australia with a few personal possessions, so it 
seemed there was a way for me to give it a go. So it was here, whilst 

living with one small 

solar power and two old car batteries that I started 

the Slingfings label. I worked on the idea for the Slingfings brand identity way before I started sampling the first bag, 
so even the first 20 bags had their own swing-tags and style. My first retail experience was Bellingen market. I made 
20 sling bags, hung them on a couple of pieces of bamboo, and sold six of them, so I figured it was worth giving it 
a go, I thought, well, okay. There's something in this, and here is a way for me to provide myself with an income and 
perhaps give something back at the same time. 

Df Wonderful. Where do you source the fabrics from now? 

Rachel They come from all over Australia. In August I did a trip from Byron to Sydney, to Melbourne and then inland all the 
way back up to northern New South Wales and probably visited around 150 op shops along the way. But now that we are 
becoming better known, I am frequently approached by customers or interested individuals with, perhaps, treasures from 
their grandma's bottom drawer. Anything reclaimed or recycled and in good condition. We source fabric from the 1950's 
onwards. All bought in Australia, mainly Australian made, and predominately natural cotton and linens. 

Df Beautiful. Sustainable fashion. What does sustainable actually mean to you. 

Rachel Essentially, for me, sustainability means being aware of our actions, and taking responsibility for these actions. 
Sustainability is about meeting the needs of present generations without compromising the ability of future generations 
to meet their own needs (see page 38 *To sustain or not to be). Its less about me me me. Having some kind of vision 
for the future is the key to it, and education - educating ourselves to decrease our negative impact on the earth. As 
for sustainability in fashion. Well cheap price wars, mass production off shore in negligent working conditions, mono 
cropping and lots of waste are just some of the characteristics that spring to mind when describing the fashion industry. 
Slingfings is pioneering a sustainable approach to fashion. We're challenging the fashion industry, turning things 
around a bit, sneaking in through the back door in our quest to promote sustainability. We believe it is possible to create 
beautiful things in an environmentally friendly and sustainable way, without compromising on quality. And that goes 
for every part of the process. The bags are all manufactured using solar power and the fabrics we use are recycled or 
reclaimed. The bags are made in remote locations in the Byron Hinterland, by people who are living with solar power. 
Working from home they are able to reduce transport time and cost to themselves and the environment. Flexible time 
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*To Sustain Or Not To Be. 


By Sharon Sztar 

When listening to the usual 
banter of friends weighing up the 
pros and cons of having another 
baby, I seem to bypass the typical 
dilemmas over cars, housing, and 
school fees, and tend to find myself 
going to a more fundamental issue 
- will there actually be a planet for 
our children to grow up in? Will our 
kids have fresh rivers to swim in, 
nutrient-rich food to eat, beautiful 
islands to visits, and a bio-diverse 
natural garden to play in? 

Once seen as the domain of 
the ‘greenie’, these are issues 
now popping up in every day 
discussions — in boardrooms, in 
government and at kitchen tables. 

As a population we’ve been living 
it up, and in many cases, soaking it 
up, but at what expense to future 
generations? 

This is where ‘sustainability’ 
comes in. The word has been 
thrown around a bit in recent 
times, but in essence it means just 
one simple thing - ensuring the 
needs of the current population 
are met without compromising the 
ability of future generations to meet 
their own needs. 

It is about using only renewable 
resources: resources that can go on 
indefinitely, such as wind and solar 
energy. It is about preserving our 
precious non-renewable resources, 
such as water and rainforests. It is 



about eradicating behaviour that 
creates irreversible change to our 
climate and natural eco-system, 
such as the burning of fossil fuels. 

It is about being aware of the 
impact of our actions on the planet 
and taking responsibility for them 
at a personal and corporate level. 

And most importantly, it is about 
changing the way we do things. 
Long ago the learned scientist 
Albert Einstein said: “The type of 
thinking that has got us into this 
situation, is not the type of thinking 
that will get us out of it”. 

So what are we doing about it? 


TRIPLE BOTTOM LINE 
At the recent World Economic 
Forum in Davos, Switzerland, the 
first annual ‘Global 100: Most 
Sustainable Corporations in the 
World’ list was launched. 

A new initiative backed 
by international company, 
Innovest Strategic Value 
Advisors, it confirms the 
surge of sustainability in 
the corporate world. 

Tagged the 
‘triple bottom 
line’, 

companies 
are being 
encouraged 
to give 
equal focus 
to economic, 


social and environmental priorities. 
Topping the list of this year’s 
100 were Alcoa, Toyota and BR 
Operating in industries where the 
negative impact on the environment 
is quite transparent, they are 
making fundamental changes to 
their policies and practices. They 
are proving that addressing the 
triple bottom line doesn’t come 
at the expense of profits. For 
example, Toyota’s hybrid drive 
vehicle was the fastest selling car in 
America in 2004. 

The rise of ethical investment 
funds also adds proof to the 
pudding. With returns above 
20% for organizations such as 
CVC Sustainable 
Investments, 
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society, including commercial, 
arts, technology and sciences. 

Its annual festival is symbolic 
of the foundation’s key belief 
that sustainability is a cause for 
celebration. Festivals are exciting 
events, places to discover, to 
^ celebrate and to be inspired. 
HL Visit www.slf.org.au for 
jpjk further information. 
■BESS Other equally 

creative organizations 
Pl p i^ supporting sustainability 
include the Slow Food 
|S? Movement, Planet Ark, 

and Conservation Volunteers 
Australia. 


witnessing 


a forward 
thinking view 


of economic 


viability. Companies that 

are making a mainstream difference THE POWER OF COLLECTIVE 
to the world are those that are CONSCIOUSNESS 


going to be reaping profits in future 
years. Watch the characteristics of 
our industry flag bearer’s change 
as they listen to consumer demand 
for environmentally-friendly 
products and socially responsible 
organizations. The old axiom of 
passion equaling success may just 
start to stand on firmer ground. 


And, it’s not just about the big 
players. We all need to make 
conscious choices in our daily 
routine. The power of change only 
comes about through the power of 
the collective consciousness. 

Over the past year, I’ve started 
to make small steps in my own 
journey to sustainability. A regular 
visitor to farmer’s markets, 


CELEBRATION AND INSPIRATION organics is now my product of 
The passion theme runs through choice; I’ve discovered Planet 

to the many organizations and Ark’s great program for recycling 

associations actively promoting ink cartridges; I’m a convert to 

the sustainable cause. Take the Green Power and my household 


Sustainable Living Foundation, laundry, kitchen and bathroom 

a not-for-profit organization, cupboards have been slowly filling 

committed to rethinking the way with chemical-free cleaning and 

we live and raising awareness cosmetic products, 

around sustainability. Created in Here are a few other things you 

1998, it now boasts a committee may like to consider: 


representing all corners of 


Think ethical investing - visit 


www.eia.org.au 

^ Shop at farmers’ markets, buy 
organics and steer clear of GM 
foods : www.slowfood.com and 
www.greenpeacc.org.au/truefood 
^ Consider where you buy your 
petrol - visit the websites of our 
oil companies and note which ones 
have sustainable practices 
^ Buy wine with a cork stopper — a 
wonderful, sustainable resource, 
the cork oak survives without 
chemicals, fertilizers or irrigation. 

It is fully biodegradable and 
recyclable. The latest trend towards 
plastic screw tops is promoting 
a non-renewable resource and 
threatening the survival of our bio- 
diverse animal kingdom 
^ Go green — electricity, water, 
gas: www.planetark.com and 
www.greenpower.com.au 

LET'S LIGHTEN OUR FOOTPRINT 
The icon of this year's Sustainable 
Living Festival is the humble Australian 
thong. Taking pride of place in most of 
our wardrobes, the thong has imprinted 
its soul on our beaches and backyards, 
our wilderness and waterways, our 
barbies and bars. Today our national 
thong-print is big, and so heavy that 
soon there may be nothing left for future 
generations. Yet there is a change afoot 
as Australian's all over the country 
begin to reflect on the way they live. 

So as we step into the future, it's time 
for all Australians to think about our 
thong-prints ahead and consider what 
impact they will have on the world 
around us. 

www.sustainablelivingfestival.org.au 
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management allows time for family. Production materials are sourced locally wherever possible. Imported manufactured 
materials have their transport costs offset. The bags are produced locally, sustainably, feeding into local community. 
Feeding the cycle of localised sustainability. It's a step in the right direction. It's a start. What we would like is to get 
to the point where we have significantly reduced our impact through from use of raw materials, transportations, 
manufacture and retail. Our latest venture means that we will now counterbalance and offset our carbon emissions by 
funding projects that actively reduce global warming, bringing us even closer to a zero footprint. 

And this is achieved through your partnership with the Climate Friendly crew? You're one of the first businesses in 
Australia to try and do this aren't you? 

Yes. We've systematically calculated our entire carbon emissions, and are now buying pure wind and solar power through 
the grid for our showroom, and offsetting our carbon debt in all other areas. This means that we have a further reduced 
impact, or rather that we have become climate neutral. We're the first business in Australia to go climate neutral, which 
is very exciting. 

I'm a firm believer that it's the responsibility of business or companies to take those kind of steps, but ultimately it's 
also the consumer who makes those choices in what they buy. I think what's so beautiful about what you re doing is it s 
very obvious to the consumer that when they purchase a Slingfings bag they're supporting that kind of endeavour and 
what that means in a much broader sense, than just buying a bag. 

I think that it works on two levels. I mean, yes, there are people who understand what they're buying... green consumers. 
The buying public is becoming more discerning and we mustn't forget that. These customers realise that they re buying 
into something more than a bag, and understand why, they're buying with ethical and sustainable consumerism in mind, 
you know. And there are people whose lives haven't been touched by environmentalism. These people don't really want 
to know about greenhouse warming, water availability, salinity, soil loss, the decline in world oil and coal production. 
These guys are a bit more of a challenge. But these same people, like most of us, will always want to buy beautiful things. 
So this is where we take our back door approach. I'm actually more excited about these customers, because I think by 
subtly educating with messages on our swing-tags, the website, and the bags themselves we can really start to impact 
on mass. Mass market. 

Flave you always promoted the environmental or eco aspect to the brand as strongly as you are now? 

Yeah, absolutely. I was so blown away by this incredible resource, solar power that was just so under-used in Australia. 
Coming from the UK, with so little sun, to a country with so much. Learning to live with solar power, realising that it is 
possible to manage a standard, family home on solar power with no noticeable difference to quality of life. It just seemed 
madness to not be using it in a much wider way in this country. In my first year in Australia, I studied permaculture 
design, and in the first couple of months of... 

What is permaculture design? 

Permaculture is once again about creating systems which reduce waste. Using, for example, using passive solar principles 
when building your home so that there is no need for artificial air-conditioning, or heating - you can establish the slopes 
of the roof, the depths of the walls, the materials you use, all aspects of the building process to make the most of the 
environmental features of a house site. Equally the grey water which is produced as waste from your sink and shower can 
be treated on site with a very simple and completely natural reed-bed system and reused on the garden. Permaculture 
looks at reusing rather than wasting, and trying to create balanced systems. 

And using smarter design to do that. 

Yeah, when you look at it, it makes complete sense, you know. All the time reassessing ways to reduce waste. 

What have been some of the key turning points for you when you look back on the three years? Were there any really 
tough periods where you questioned whether or notit was all going to work but you managed to come through? 
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Rachel Well, I think a year and a half in would have been the first turning point, when Slingfings became bigger than a 
corporation of one. The first thousand or so bags were manufactured by me, now there is the support of a team of 
talented individuals which has been fantastic, and the team continues to grow. Being able to share both the joys and 
the burdens of running a small business is essential. Probably the biggest turning point has been for me in the last three 
or four months when I've started to pay off our business loan rather than continuing to feed money into the business 
in order to make it grow. As a sustainable business, profit is not the primary motivator, and therefore the business is 
managed slightly differently to a mainstream business. Getting to the point where the business has become economically 
sustainable was fantastic, and showed that it was possible to stand firm with our views on environmental impact, and 
still make it work financially. That's definitely been the biggest turning point and the greatest joy for me. That, and the 
feedback that we receive from customers. It always seems that 

in those low moments, 

those moments of doubt and long hours, a customer 
will come through with a real gem 

- making contact and encouraging or 
thanking us. We frequently get reply emails thanking us once an order has been received. Our customers are often just 
amazed at what we're doing, and so they come into the showroom, they love the fabrics, they love what we're doing, and 
this personal relationship, our old-fashioned customer service means a lot to them. 

Df And you've had some pretty strong or important supporters along the way too, haven't you? 

Rachel Yeah, definitely. I've been supported locally by a very insightful business woman, Virginia Eddy. Virginia and I were 
introduced through a local organisation called the Byron Innovators Network. A good example of sustainability at a 
community level. Older, more experienced business people feeding skills back into the community on a voluntary basis. 
Above and beyond the BIN assessment, Virginia just decided to take me under her wing, believed in what I was doing, 
and offered her support and experience to the business. This support has really helped the business grow in the last 
year. Mentoring, as opposed to paying consultancy fees, is something that doesn't seem to happen so often any more, 
so I feel very lucky to have it. I feel that I'm still able to make decisions myself, but I have the experience of many years 
in business behind me, to make me feel like I'm making the right decisions, and moving in the right direction. That kind 
of support has been really fantastic. 

Df So much of it is just self-belief and almost a dogged determination and knowledge that you are on the right path. 

Rachel Yeah. Absolutely! Self belief is crucial. 

Df When it might seem completely insane. 

Rachel Often it does. But these moments pass. One of the other support frameworks which I feel helps Slingfings, is a sustainable 
business group that we set up locally. Swapping notes with other sustainable businesses has been invaluable. The fact 
that none of us are primarily driven by profit means there are common logistical and managerial issues which perhaps 
traditional businesses wouldn't have to deal with, and so being able to talk about that with other like minded business 
people is really fantastic, so that's been a great help. 

Df I can imagine. And I suppose it's people in those kind of businesses that inspire you, are great role models. Is there 
anyone else that you've sort of admired and looked up to along the way? 

Rachel Another strong influence would be Robyn Francis, the permaculture teacher who helped set me on the right route at the 
start of the business. Another extremely motivated individual. That sort of passion is very rare I think - devoting her 
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life to the permaculture cause really. But in the bigger picture, Anita Roddick has had a huge influence on me. Roddick 
took a very un-green product range, body and hair care products, and showed that it was possible to take an alternate 
approach. She just stepped out of the norm, spoke out and created awareness around issues that really hadn't been 
acknowledged very early on - a very strong and determined woman. I frequently look to her work for inspiration. One of 
my favourite Roddick sayings is that power is in the hands of the vigilante consumer. She's right, we have the power to 
make a difference. Every single one of us counts. Slingfings is proof of that. 

Df Absolutely, she's very much a pioneer. It's not easy being a pioneer. Do you know of any other I guess businesses in 
the fashion industry who are doing anything similar to what you are doing? 

Rachel Well, if you look at say Hunter Gatherer, which is a Melbourne based fashion business. These guys became Australia's first 
no-sweat shop label. Again, very forward thinking, very well received, and very funky, showing that sustainability doesn't 
have to be all flapjacks and gumboots, that it can be a little bit more exciting and innovative. 

Df It doesn't have to have that green eco look. 

Rachel Absolutely not, no. And organisations like Planet Ark - you look at their plastic bags campaign, it's had a huge impact. Or 
the production of biodegradable washing powders, it's fantastic to see organisations like that having such an influence. 
I look at the difference in the UK when I go back there now and see places like The Eden Project in Cornwall, which is 
now one of the biggest grossing tourist attractions in the UK and they're really reaching out and educating the masses. 
Once again, Eden, was a group of very grass roots, led by a man called Tim Smit, a group of people who just said, okay, 
let's do it, and then worked like crazy to promote the cause, staying true to their beliefs against all odds. I think that 

kind of awareness... well, the public are becoming much more discerning and that's very exciting, but there's a lot of 

work to do. 

Df I feel the groundswell, but it still does feel like there's a hell of a long way to go. 

Rachel And certainly when I visit the city, I feel it even more than I do here in beautiful Byron Bay, but, you know, just 

yesterday I did a Google search to see who's been writing about Slingfings recently and there on the forum pages of 
Australian Vogue were half-a-dozen fashion-conscious females discussing where they could by a sling bag! So by slowly 
spreading the word we're reaching a wider mainstream audience, we're starting to really filter out there. It will be 
interesting when I go down to Melbourne now in two weeks' time, as I'll be attending two festivals at opposite ends 
of the spectrum. The St Kilda Festival, a very mainstream street festival, attracting people from all walks of life. But 
an opportunity to take the brand out there and talk to our customers. And then we'll be attending the Sustainability 
Festival a week later, in Federation Square, tailored to green consumers, and those who are already interested or on the 
edge of interest. Both are exciting and important, it will be really interesting to observe the differences between the 
two, and analyse the different feedback that we get from the two different festivals. In some ways more exciting going 
to the St Kilda Festival and 

seeing who we can catch unawares. 

Df As you say, come in through the back door. You must be pretty proud of what you've accomplished? I hope you are. 

Rachel I think proud is a bit of a big word. It's more about being fulfilled, than being proud, and feeling that it was worth 

taking a very big, brave step in the direction that I believed in and making it work. That's what makes me feel good. That 
fulfilment is like organic fertiliser nurturing the Slingfings seed as it grows. Our latest initiative, going climate neutral, 
is us just taking the next step. Looking at new ways to reduce our impact and show others how they can too. There are 
plenty more steps to take. There's always going to be more that we can do, ways that we can improve. But the long and 

twisty path isn't such a bad deal really, and all those lessons along the way are priceless. 
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‘Do you screw up a lot?’, 


“YEAH,” 


‘Do you get disappointed?’, 


“YEAH,” 


‘Do you fail?’, 


U 


YEAH, 




‘Do people let you dowid^, 


‘Do you get hurt?’,^ ^ 


‘Do you get frigf£e£e 


YEAH,” 

YEAH,” 

N AH! ” 


Kevin Roberts 


Photography Duncan Cole 
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KR is equal parts the boy from Lancaster ; Northern England, the New York advertising exec, and New Zealand family man. 
He talks to us about getting kicked out of school for getting his girlfriend pregnant; his unique approach to leading a 
global organisation of 7,000 of the most creative people on the planet, how he is using that position of influence to 
change the world, and last, but not least - LOVE. 

Df Now, I kinda know your story, because I think in the past couple of days I must have read almost everything ever written 
by you, and about you. 

Kevin Oh, I'm so sorry! I haven't. 

Df No? 

Kevin I never read an article once it's done, never watched myself on a documentary, I never do rehearsals or looking-back 

analysis. It's all about the future, I don't really care about yesterday, I very much live for tomorrow and massively for 
today. I look into the future all the time, I look forward. I have a terrible memory. 

Df So you obviously don't spend time mulling over how on earth you got to where you are now? 

Kevin N o, n ot rea lly at a ll. 

Df Until a journalist asks you. 

Kevin Yeah, and then I try and answer the question as I think about it -1 may answer it differently each time, I don't know. 

Df When you look at the jigsaw puzzle of your life, you can see how the pieces fit together, but not anyone would take 

those pieces and do what you've done. 

Kevin I don't think most people would want to! I mean why would you want to do what I want to do? I've chosen something 
for me that's really personal that I love doing. I mean I would love to do this [Dumbo feather], it's so like, "Wow man, 
what a great thing", but I could never have done that and never will be able to do that, it's just a beautiful thing to see 
someone else do it. The point is, you want to be the best you can be and have a blast doing it, and you want to make a 
difference, and you want to be able to share stuff, and you want to be in control of your own destiny and in control of 
your own happiness, and if you can get yourself into that position as fast as you can and you can get yourself into that 
when you don't have anything right? All this Darwinian stuff of 

survival, and wealth, 

and power, and fame - that stuff in today’s 
generation is so taken for granted 

- we're very lucky. 

We don't live in Africa (see page 51 *African Story) where you have to be very Darwinian, we don't live in Mexico or 
Bangladesh - we're here and we've got a real head-start. 

Df We're way up Maslow's hierarchy [of needs]. 

Kevin Absolutely, boy oh boy, so if you screw that up and you choose to be bland and average and boring, that's okay too for 
you because hopefully your inner self is satisfied by all that stuff - there are a lot of people doing it. 

Df But if you're not satisfied, then you've got no-one else to blame. 

Kevin No. I mean everything's in your favour. It doesn't matter now what school you went to, if you went to one, what 

sex you are, what sexual proclivity you have, it doesn't really matter if you're dyslexic... Because there are ways now 
- technology and culture have opened things up for us, in a very liberating way it seems to me. 

Df Leveled the playing field definitely. 
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* Original limited edition lithographs by Nelson Mandela 

Nelson Mandela: quintessential peacemaker, global icon of racial reconciliation, political prisoner, 
president, statesman... artist! The Touch of Mandela Gallery features the artworks by the world's most 
famous diplomat and Aids activist. The artworks celebrate a time of struggle - exemplary of an icon 
who can reach out to a nation to give hope, freedom and above all, a legacy to be enjoyed by all. 

"Today when I look at Robben Island I see it as a celebration of the struggle and a symbol of the finest 
qualities of the human spirit, rather than as a monument to the brutal tyranny and oppression of 
apartheid. It is true that Robben Island was once a place of darkness, but out of that darkness has come 
a wonderful brightness, a light so powerful that it could not be hidden behind prison walls... I have 
attempted to colour the island sketches in ways that reflect the positive light in which I view it. ” 

“This is what I would like to share with people around the world... that even the most fantastic dreams 
can be achieved if we are prepared to endure life's challenges. ” 

Each signed piece is officially certified, and for sale at the Touch of Mandela Gallery 

•t 

jk touch of mandela 


GALLERY 


1-5 Hickson Rd, The Rocks Sydney NSW 2000 Australia 
p: 61 2 9252 1000 f: 61 2 9252 1077 e: info@touchofmandela.com.au 

www.touchofmandela.com.au 












Joe Joseph was born in August 1982 
in Mudzi District, Zimbabwe. As 
he looked at the large stones that 
were his playground, he would 
ask himself, “Can these gorgeous 
products of nature be carved 
into my reality?”. His ambition 
to succeed and harness nature to 
improve society and its inhabitants 
enticed him into the world of stone 
carving. The second in a family of 
four, he started carving in Harare. 
Joe was not only extremely skilled, 
but lucky. He was ‘discovered’ by 
Sydney Majengwa, a sculptor of 
great repute. Since then, he has 
never looked back, carving spring 
stones, serpentines and many 
others. Unfortunately, he could 
not finish his formal education, 
but he feels that education is not 
only restricted to classroom walls. 
His ambition is to be a celebrated 
sculptor in the same class as his 
master. 

His sculptures are mainly human 
figures and owls. Owls are respected 
in African culture as a bird of great 
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wisdom, surpassing even that of the 
Greek philosophers. Joe believes 
that his sculptures are mainly driven 
by his contemporary culture, the 
culture that has defied cynicism and 
skepticism to remain stone. 

An exhibition of Joe’s, and 
other leading Zimbabwean stone 
sculptors’,works is being brought 
to Sydney in March 2005. Not only 
will there be over 100 works for sale 
from the sculptors’ studios, but one 
of the sculptors will also be present 
to demonstrate his exquisite but 
painstaking craft. All profits will go 
to AIDS victims and their families in 
Zimbabwe. 

The exhibition has been brought 
to Australia with the support of 
Unwired, The Touch of Mandela 
Gallery, and Baobab Tree of Life 
Incorporated. 

‘ The Passion of Stone' 31 March -20 
April, The Touch of Mandela Gallery\ 

1-5 Hickson Rd, the Rocks, Sydney. 



Kevin Absolutely. In our world. There are still two billion people for whom that's not occurring and that's really irritating, 
especially at this time of the US elections where you've got these two unspeakable bozos, and one of them's going to be 
the leader of the free world - it's just a shocking endorsement of the political system. 

Df What's your opinion on the role of business in leveling that playing field globally. 

Kevin What I stand for is 'the role of business is to make the world a better place for everyone', that's what I'm going to do, it's 
what I have been doing for the past five years, and what I'm going to do for the next ten because I've kinda satisfied a 
ot of other stuff. I can't be a spiritual leader, and I can't be a cultural leader, so I can't help in those areas where we all 
do need help, but I can help in my platform as a businessman. And not because of me, but because of my predecessors 
who have made Saatchi & Saatchi a very important brand. So when I call someone, someone like Kofi Annan, he tends to 
take the call not because it's me, but because it's from the Chief Executive of Saatchi & Saatchi. So 

I’m in a 

role which I think is very fortunate, and 

I don’t want to abuse that and just be an 
antagonist and just do stupid ads, 

I want to try to make the world a better 
place for everyone, because I am that everyone, I come from a poor family, and I don't think anything else can. Every 
'ism' that I've looked at, whether as we all start life as communists and socialists, and as we get older and richer we 
become more right wing and more capitalistic. But socialism hasn't really worked, communism certainly didn't work in 
Eastern Europe, the capitalism we practice today, which is the capitalism of exclusion, is not working - I mean that's 
why we have a lot of social unrest because people are marginalised, and they have no self-esteem, and there is no role 
for thtem in the world according to George - totalitarianism and the extremes are just as awful. I have no confidence 
in governments whatsoever, I think they're useless, and I think what you really need is a really in-touch, empathetic 
UN, and all this national crap we need to get rid of. We need to run every country with a board of 6 or 7 people and 
a CEO, diverse groups of very talented people, and pay them lots of money, and let them look after education, health, 
transport and nothing else - remove all these burdens of taxes and nonsensical government interventions. In Australia 
it's ludicrous! State governments and a Federal government - it's nonsensical for a country like this, and just holds all of 
you completely back from expressing yourselves. I have no confidence in government - whether it's right or left I don't 
care, because the left are becoming more right and the right are becoming more left, everybody's becoming centrist, and 
they're all whores and I don't trust any of them. The way forward is a left-leaning socialist policy and a right-leaning 
economic policy - everybody knows that, and yet nobody puts that into force, it's appalling. So I have no confidence in 
government, I have no confidence unfortunately in religion doing that - but religion was never designed to do that, it 
was designed to give you spiritual sustenance and they're finding that tough enough to do now. The Catholics have an 
ageing leader who's out of touch and they have this whole policy which is so at odds with the world they now live in 
that it's not going to be a spiritual option for most young people, because it's a doctrine and people aren't going to be 
indoctrinated. The Anglicans stand for nothing so they're not relevant. The Buddhists just don't want to get involved in 
change - they're beautiful, wonderful people, but it's all about... 

Df Going with the flow. 

Kevin Yeah. So religion's not the answer, but what is? That really just leaves you with business, and I think I do something 
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very important, which is to Lead Saatchi & Saatchi which is an ideas and communication company. Communication is 
everything - humans need to communicate, not want to or Like to, they need to communicate, it's what sets us apart. 
And that's what Saatchi does - we can bring to Life your idea in a way that wiLL enabLe your message to be communicated 
to more peopLe. So if you think that business is the engine of human progress, I think that we, and companies Like mine, 
are the Lubricants, and so I feeL very proud. So it's the onLy thing I'm going to do because I think I am in a great pLace 
to do something through our work. So how am I going to do that? I do that in a Lot of ways. I'm big on sustainabiLity 
and reaLLy beLieve that sociaL, cuLturaL, and environmentaL sustainabiLity are as important as economic sustainabiLity. 
Of course we're here to generate sharehoLder vaLue - right, and what? That's Like faLLing off a Log. So what are we going 
to do to create a Legacy and to create a better worLd to Live in? You've got to do something sociaLLy, cuLturaLLy, and 
environmentaLLy. So we have two ways of practicing - one, the way we practice ourseLves, and second, the infLuence we 
can have on big cLients and smaLLcLients. So we exert that at aLL times and in everyway possibLe. 

Df Have you ever not taken on a cLient because their ethics or vaLues weren't aLigned? 

Kevin Yeah, I won't work for a tobacco company, I won't work for an extreme poLiticaL party or reLigious unit, and I won't work 
for anything that's invoLved in war. So for instance, Saatchi & Saatchi London had the British Army and I wouLd not work 
on it. But I don't impose that on the company because that's not my right. But I wiLL work for beer companies! And we do 
sex shops as weLL, the daughter of Anita Roddick has a sex shop in the UK caLLed Coco de Mer (see page 61 *Peek-a-Boo 
Politics). It's very funny work and it wins Lots of awards and our peopLe Love to work on it. 

Df So you're not hoLier than thou! 

Kevin No, not at aLL! 

I don ’t do good ‘holy’, and I don \ do good 
‘than thou’ either! 

Df So who inspires you? 

Kevin Oh, you inspired me with this! I found it superbLy inspirationaL. I get inspiration mostLy because I Look for it and activeLy 
seek it. I put myseLfin positions to get it, I get it from everywhere. 

Df Do you have any mentors as such? 

Kevin I have been very fortunate to have been mentored throughout my Life by different sets of guys actuaLLy. I mean, I was in 
FLorida just Last week and I went to visit an 87 year oLd guy who's now in a nursing home who's caLLed Jack Byrum who 
took me from being a corporate, hard-arsed PepsiCo executive to a more free-fLowing, creativeLy-driven pLayer. So Jack 
worked with me for about 15 years and so I went to see him and it was reaLLy inspirationaL. Even in the period I was with 
him, an hour and a haLf, and he's got ALzheimer's and he gave me seven things I have to start doing differentLy. ALL very 
accurate. I caLLed my best mate, and said, "You won't beLieve Byrum, he's got ALzheimer's and he's given me these bLoody 
seven things", it's time to stop you know. I have a guy caLLed John Wareham who's written a bunch of books and he's a 
fantastic guy. He wrote a book caLLed, 'How To Break Out Of Prison', because he teaches kiLLers on Rikers IsLand how to 
break out of their mentaL prisons. John's been very heLpfuL to me since about 1999. Prior to that I had a coupLe of guys 
who kinda saved me when I was kicked out of schooL and aLL that kinda stuff, and took care of me from a seLf-beLief and 
a seLf-esteem point of view for about five or ten years. 

Df What kind of guys? 

Kevin WeLL Norman ELLis was the first guy who is now 75, he was the headmaster of a different schooL to mine. I went to a great 
schooL caLLed Lancaster RoyaL Grammar SchooL, but had a big probLem with authority there and I... We had an issue of 
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*Musings on Creativity 

Diary of an ‘Innovation Agent'... Matt Hart is the founder of ‘/ndustry Approved', an innovation consultancy whose clients 
range from the UK government to Unilever and the Cancer Foundation. 


September 8 2004 

I’m on a plane heading back from Roma - just did a 
session with team Magnum Ice-cream of Euro BDC 
(brand development centre - they love their acronyms). 
The devil pays handsomely! I’ve been feeling guilty. I 
know you want this piece on creativity and innovation 
but this is the first time I’ve put pen to paper. 

I have been trying to take innovation, the sort 
done by corporates, and apply the same principles 
to troubled kids. I’m convinced it has value, it’s just 
difficult to get others on board — by that I mean 
bureaucrats. So as much as it’s an altruistic thing, I’ve 
still got to pay the bills so it’s back to the Unilevers of 
this world to help invent more variants of Ice creams 
on sticks for mass indulgent moments! 

I guess when I am out working with clients I use 
something I call Creative Discipline™ (make sure you 
put in the ™ because thought of that all by myself). 

This is the paradox of innovation: the movement 
between full creative possibilities and personal or 
business discipline, the processes/systems to make it 
happen. It’s this sort of thing I’ve just been talking 
about with Unilever. They’ve got the discipline no 
question, but the cost of such discipline is that they’ve 
processed out any spark of creativity inherent in their 
people. Sad for them, because a lot of spontaneity and 
curiosity has gone, yah for me because I get to help 
bring it back! 

That’s tonight’s thought at 30,000 feet, Creative 
Discipline IM . I guess this is in the context of business 
and competitive advantage because creativity has 
its own rewards - sitting down writing or doodling 
out thoughts fills me warm, it’s soul-filling. What I’m 
talking about here is an idea, a truly creative idea, and 
making it happen in some market. 


September 20 2004 

I’ve got a meeting today with a PR Agency. We’re 
trying to pull together a programme between us, Coca 
Cola and No. 10 exploring youth issues. Binge drinking 
and STD’s and so on, are out of control over here. The 
aim is to generate insights that we can present to the 
Prime Minister and say here is where youth are today, 
here is what they say they are facing, here are some 
of their ideas and here are our insights that could 
underpin some policy development. 

Again this paradox; using a corporate partner, 
or working with them to fund a programme which 
arguably they have a less than positive impact on: 
sugar + kids = hyper and hard to control. But they 
do a load of good out in the community funding after 
school activities and youth football leagues and so 
on, so they are a natural partner for this. It’s a huge 
project that could generate real results. 

We’re thinking of doing a national road show, 
stopping to hold forum-type events with youths and 
ask them what’s up?! I’m going to use CD™ to help 
release their own creativity and get them inventing 
their own solutions - and it will be some kind of 
pooling of all of this that we’ll take to Tony Blair. 

On the road show I’m going to try to give youth the 
fundamentals of creative theory and thinking, work 
through an example, then get them to do some insight 
on themselves and identify something, or some area 
that they’re truly passionate about, or talented in and 
show them a way of applying innovation to make it 
happen. 

The creative bit is the talent and the road map, the 
discipline is making it happen...Same for corporates, 
same for individuals, same for kids - maybe we should 
call it creating hope! 
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October 1 st 2004 

This week has been all about training a group of 
Cancer Research UK people to be ‘innovation agents’ 

- or practitioners of creativity, like an internal creative 
resource to facilitate sessions, brainstorming and idea 
presentations. It’s weird, I’m forever trying to stop 
training people as I say I don’t like it, but there is 
something immensely rewarding about seeing a group 
of individuals slowly awaken to their own creative 
potential. Creative thinking is rooted in the organic 
functioning of our brains, in all of us, it’s a natural way 
to be, to think, to express. 

Thing is, it has to be experienced to get it, reading 
it in a book doesn’t seem to do it (same for this article 
no doubt). It’s like helping this team of people on a 
journey of re-discovery. These skills we’re born with 

- to learn, enquire, explore - they become so latent 
in our regular daily lives. Most of us spend our time 
giving definite answers to things, solving things, 
yes or no, this or that, profit or loss - we’re over 
developed in our analytical ways. So fundamentally 
this training experience this week has been to get 
them to see and feel the difference between open 
and closed mindsets. Helping them to make the 
connection between thinking and being open, and 
thinking and being closed - and moving between 
the two: this our challenge, let’s explore some ideas 
or open thinking around it, what could be, what’s 
possible? Now let’s close down, what will we go with, 
what to take forward, making a yes or no decision 
after we’ve explored it, not before! The motto I’ve got 
them chanting (ok, not chanting but nearly) is doing 
things in the same ways will get the same results — want 
different, do creativity. 

October 21 2004 

Just back in from NYC - nothing like a stimulus tour to 
freshen the creative batteries - got to practice what one 


preaches every now and then! Pretty much just walked 
and absorbed the sounds, smells and sights that is New 
York. I feel alive again, maybe even ready to complete 
the last tenth of my book that sits unfinished! NYC 
always makes me feel like a writer, or motivated to 
pen verse at least - that and live in a loft warehouse 
apartment. 

I’m developing this session on intuition and it’s 
fascinating. How often someone will say in a session 
‘I’ve got an idea, I know there’s something in it but I 
don’t know why I know!’ “I know without knowing”, 
said Isaac Newton. Our subconscious is making 
loads of connections between all of the data that it is 
absorbing, it’s doing it automatically, and it will let us 
know by way of our intuition. Our challenge is to make 
space for these connections to make themselves known 
- and we do this by pausing, slowing down, getting out 
of Do, Do, Do, and letting our hunches talk to us. This 
ain’t easy given how we live and work. 

November 25 2004 

I’m back where I started this monologue - on a plane 
from Roma! I did my intuitive talk today, wrapped 
it up around insight and being insightful, like when 
do you know you’re onto something. For a Kiwi to be 
explaining to a bunch of espresso-ed Romans how 
intuition relates to creativity, to insight and indeed 
to innovation I did ok — they got it. I used the house 
example; Q: How did you know the house you bought 
was the one? A: It felt right - exactly! Based on all the 
houses you had seen before, the little bits you liked and 
didn’t, that feed into your subconscious stores, and 
started making connections — and then the moment 
when it all seemed to fit, when you visit a place and it 
just seems to come together, well that ‘seems’ is your 
intuition at work — working for you. 

Arohanui 

Matty 
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* Hitting the Mark 


As the great story goes, Lovemarks was conceived 

on a white linen napkin while Kevin Roberts was fine-dining 

a la francaise. A lew glasses of red into the evening and KR had come upon a solution to 
the question that had been puzzling him arid many marketing/ad types since day dot. What is it that 
makes the iiber-brands such as Apple, Mini, Harley Davidson, Mandela, the Beetles, Virgin Atlantic, Curious 
George and many others generate ‘loyalty beyond reason’ amongst consumers and peoples of the world? Sjc 
Actually, it’s not so much a solution to the question, but more of an explanation, or a framework to guide us to the 
answer. As the best frameworks are, Lovemarks is relatively simple. KR puts it down to one thing - love. It's relatively 
easy to be respected - do a job and do it well, be trustworthy and strive for excellence - but to be loved as well, well 
that’s a whole other matter. % The framework has two axes (see image page 62) - a respect axis and a love axis creating 
four quadrants. Scoring low on both love and respect makes you a commodity; electricity, toilet paper. Losing out on love 
but being high in the respect stakes makes something a brand; a bank, an insurance company, boring but you know they’ll 
alw ays do a good job. If the opposite is true, low respect but big love, it is a fad - loved for a very short period of time, but 
really not adding anything of much importance to people’s lives. Which brings us to the top right hand quadrant, oodles of 
respect and bundles of love, the Holy Grail, Lovemarks. Lovemarks are the brand of cereal you’ve eaten for 10 vears, the 
new Mini Cooper you’re prepared to go on a 12 month waiting list for, the magazine you subscribe to... ^ In his book, 
‘The future beyond brands: Lovemarks’, KR takes us on a glorious journey, sharing personal anecdotes and universal 
truths about what it is that generates intense emotional connections. He believes it boils down to three elusive 
ingredients; mystery, sensuality and intimacy. Mystery is great stories, dreams, and aspirations - Camper’s 130 
years of shoe-making arid the urban myth about the true contents of a Red Bull. Sensuality engages all our 
senses - it’s the sound of a Harley, the feel of an iPod in your palm, the smell of Coppertone on your skin, 
the colour of an All Black’s jersey. And intimacy, lean closer so I can hear you... Intimacy is about 
making it personal, it s knowing my name and my coffee order without me having to tell 
you... That's what makes you return day in day out, to the point where you even feel a 
tad guilty when you stray to meet a friend for breakfast in another suburb. That’s 
‘loyalty beyond reason’. Dumbo feather was nominated in February 2005 on 
www.Iovemarks.com as a Love mark - we’re rather chuffed. Visit the site 
to nominate your Lovemarks and to vote on, and post comments 
about those that have already been nominated. There’s 
also loads more information on the concept, 
discussion boards, and transcripts of 
KR’s speeches on the topic. 

Go on, love a 
little. 
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moral importance - my girlfriend was the Head Girl at Lancaster Girls Grammar and she was pregnant through me, only 
the second time we'd done it too! We didn't know anything about anything in those days. The school wanted me to have 
the baby aborted and to terminate the relationship. Because I was captain of the first XV rugby team, and captain of 
the first XI cricket... 

Df I see... and she was Head Girl... 

Kevin She was Head Girl. And we thought that was absolutely abhorrent and so they kicked me out of school. Beautifully, the 
Girls Grammar didn't kick Barbara out of school, which was fantastic on their part. And so then, that was kinda it, then 
hell. I did all my A levels a year early, so I was a really high achiever, I was in a scholarship class, I got into the Grammar 
School on scholarship, and then suddenly I was nothing. But Norman Ellis made me captain of the local cricket and rugby 
teams, which in a town of 25,000 people was quite a big deal. I got caught stealing and he stepped in for me with the 
police so I didn't get a record - I've never knowingly broken the law since! So at 20 I was captaining guys of 30 which 
was no easy task and he coached me through that, taught me a lot about leadership. 

Df Is fear part of your vocabulary? 

Kevin No, it's an interesting question, I've been asked that before, and you know I'm not afraid of stuff because I came from 
a very poor background, and I left school very early when I was 16. So what's the worst that can happen? What can I be 
frightened of? I turned 55 yesterday, and I'm having the most fun of any 55 year old on earth, and I've felt that for 20 or 
30 years. I don't get embarrassed, I don't think I'm omnipotent, I don't like perfection so it doesn't bother me if I screw 
up, I know I'm not super smart, I know I'm not super handsome. I'm not any of these super things and therefore I don't 
really care about being judged - I'm just an ordinary guy, trying to make a difference and trying to bring emotion and 
inspiration and stuff to life. So when you're doing that, there is no right or wrong, there's no performance evaluation, 
there's no rating. I've been married for 30 years to the same woman. I've got four great kids. I'm working at Saatchi & 
Saatchi which is like a dream - like playing football for Brazil- and I hang out with great people of all ages, and I'm at 
the leading edge of ideas - so great ideas come to me, and I see them and I feel them, I never do the same thing any 
two days in a row. So it's pretty great. And sure "Do you screw up a lot?", yeah, "Do you get disappointed?", yeah, "Do 
you fail?", yeah, "Do people let you down?", yeah, "Do you get hurt?", yeah, "Do you get frightened of all that?", nah. 

Fm not frightened of failure or success. 

Df When you discuss the Lovemarks framework, you tend do to so in terms of external things - brands, products, services. 
But I'm particularly interested in what appears to be your extraordinary sense of self-acceptance and self-love... 

Kevin You're quite right, because Lovemarks (see page 58 *Hitting the Mark) is really just an external manifestation of what 
I believe inside myself, which is that you have to go through life loving others, giving love, looking for it, sharing it. I 
think no matter how hard-boiled you are, whether you're an engineer, or where you live, or how old you are, the most 
fantastic feeling is to be loved and to love in return. There are different kinds of love - I'm not suggesting you're going 
to love your wife the way you love your dog, or the way you love Adidas or your iPod - it's a kind of higher order that's 
so much more exciting than just respect, trust, loyalty, devotion. It's very cool, just as I think inspiration is a very cool 
thing to try... I mean I find your magazine just so inspiring and I'm sure that's its whole focus - I don't know what the 
one-word equity for it is- but it's probably inspiration because all the stories are really inspirational and really reach out 
and touch you. And whoever you are - whether you're 23 or 55, male or female -1 know the first edition of the magazine 
touched us both multiple times, and left you feeling, "Wow, I want to read that again, it's extraordinary". It's ordinary 
people doing extraordinary things right? It's just a better way to go through stuff isn't it? And most people feel like this 
of course, and then they come to work and they check in their emotions - the language changes, their body-language 
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changes, their focus changes, and the way they respond and react changes- and they become very super-rational and 
straight. I am very interested in the science side of life, how science is far more artistic than people talk about and I 
think a lot of today's and tomorrow's heroes are scientists. And not because of discipline, rigour and brainpower, but 
because of emotional intelligence - because they touch and feel, curiosity, dissatisfaction, and intuition. Most of the 
time these guys gamble completely - they have no idea when they set off onto this path - it's really fantastic. Donald 
Caine the neurologist, he said that the difference between emotion and reason is really simple - 

“reason leads to 

conclusions, emotion leads to actions’ 

So that's a bit Sesame Street, and a bit of a bumper sticker thing, but sometimes you need - or I do anyway - to have a 
primary thought you can hang on to and hang stuff around, and that was a really big thought! And that's what happens 
with business - we rationally approach a decision, we analyse it, we have a meeting, we have another meeting, we 
have a meeting to have a meeting, nothing happens, and then everything fails! Take new products - they've all been 
rationally analysed, researched and tested in every normal way - and 95 out of 100 fail and it's laughable to me. So it's 
like Einstein said - not sure, but it's usually Einstein so I'll go with that - that the definition of insanity is doing the 
same thing over again and expecting a different result. And that's so much what businesses do because they don't trust 
their emotions and when you get emotional... I mean there's no way rationally you can publish this [Dumbo feather], forget 
it, no-one's going to give you the time of day, but I hope that it becomes the most successful, intriguing, insightful, 
curious publication the world's ever seen. 

Df That's something to dream about! 

Kevin I think so, because you know, there's another magazine that I'm really interested in now, there's only been one edition 
- it's called Mastermind - in the US, it's written by two girls in their thirties and it's this incredible, unbelievable, 
interactive, intellectual, stimulating, weird - like being on some kind of imagination trip of stimulation and you have 
no idea what's the point or the purpose and it's intriguing, stimulating, testing as hell. 

Df Wonderful! I'd imagine you're a big fan of chaos theory. 

Kevin I'm a big fan of quantum physics really - you look at all these probabilities and throw them up in the air. The nuance 
that I have on that stuff is that you are responsible for your own happiness. When you move into these random areas 
and throw stuff up, you must not confuse delegation with responsibility. You cannot delegate totally to chaos theory 
without accepting in yourself that if you have the will and the purpose and the courage - these are stupid words, but 
you know what I mean - 

you must impose your self on the 
outcome of all this chaos to shape it the way your 
heart wants to go, 

not where your stupid head wants to go, because your stupid head only knows 
where it's been before and where everybody else goes - you've got to listen to your heart. 

Df I think I read somewhere that your motto is... 

Kevin I don't have a motto, but what I might have referred to is what's going to be written on my tombstone which is 'I've tried 
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* Peek-A-Boo Politics 


It wasn’t until her mid-twenties 
that erotica became a creative 
outlet for Sam Roddick, the 
mischievous and refreshingly 
unorthodox daughter of The 
Body Shop founder Anita 
Roddick. From a young age, 
Roddick travelled the world 


speaking out against child slave 
labour and third-world poverty 
before moving to Canada for a 
break from politics. While living 
in Vancouver and partaking in 
a life of dumpster diving and 
general anarchy, she had the idea 
for a photography book for men, 



of women on the verge of orgasm 
called the ‘Little Boys Wanking 
Book’. For the first time, her 
determination never to follow her 
parents into retail began to wane. 
“When I moved back to London, 

I went out looking for sex objects 
to put in the background of my 
photographs and it seemed most 
things that were sold in the name 
of sex... were poorly executed 
and ill considered, catering to 
desperation rather than love or 
desire” she says. The concept for 
a sophisticated sex shop named 
‘Coco de Mer’ was born. In a 
relaxed, boudoir setting, women 
can explore or create their 
sexual fantasies. 

Sam’s connections in the fashion 
and music industry have also 
enabled her to bring rock n roll 
cred to the concept. Even Sadie 
Frost stocks her French Frost 
knickers, and chances are she’s 
picked up some of Roddick’s glass 
dildos and crotchless panties too. 
You can even watch a pole 
dancing lesson inside, or catch 
an anti-Bush, naked female 
demonstration outside the shop if 
you’re lucky. 

Thanks to Sam, cosmopolitan 
London girls are choosing their 
dildos in-style. We’re witnessing 
a third-wave of urban feminism. 
Why burn bras when you can buy 
one with peek-a-boo openings? 
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in my way to be free', which is a Leonard Cohen idea. And that's what I've tried in my way - to be free, to be creatively 
free, spiritually free, to be free of prejudice, free of fear. 

Df You don't appear to be attached to your position, or role, or people's perception and that is almost the source of your 
power - bad word, but I think you know what I mean. 

Kevin It's certainly my belief that you will never, ever hear me saying, "I don't agree", "That's not right", "We're going to do it 
this way". I just don't believe in all that stuff. I'm much more into pointing, than managing or leading, so I never check 
back with people to see if they've done it, never. I just try and share what it is we're trying to do, why it's important 
- 'First we take Manhattan and then we take Berlin', then that's it - either let's do it, or let's not do it, if you don't do 
it, don't tell me you didn't do it. Because that's okay too. 

Df So you're the antithesis of a micro-manager! 

K^n Oh Jesus, I really am a crap manager 

because I don't do any management 

because I'm no good at it, I have no confidence at it, I can't be managed, I don't believe in managing. Ask anyone at 
Saatchi & Saatchi Sydney if I have any management skills and they'd find it laughable. I think you inspire people if you 
share a purpose, you share a dream, you share some beliefs about what you stand for and what you believe in and then 
you give people the greatest imaginable challenge that's just, just at the very end of their ability to get there and then 
you resource them and inspire them and get the hell out of the way! In my experience, people in their twenties - the 
average age of our company is 27 globally - and that's fantastic right because good ideas come from everywhere and they 
especially come from young people who don't know what they don't know, thank goodness. So I'm very lucky because I 
connect with people like you whereas most CEOs don't and it's a shame for them. I mean one thing I think is that the 
further up the company, the more stupid you become. 

Df There's that theory that we're promoted to our level of incompetence. 

Kevin That's The Peter Principle, but it's not that really, it's for two reasons. People lie to you all the time when you're the CEO 
because they're looking to position themselves in this hierarchy of bureaucracy. So they tell you porky pies, they tell 
you what they think you want to hear and that will make you feel good about them. So it's a complete fabrication - and 
they're very skilled and very smart so you don't know that you've been lied to. And the second thing with CEOs is that we 
don't live like everybody else and yet we like to think we're in touch and so we do home visits, and we do store visits, 
and we talk to our kids, and we can use a Tivo, and we've got an iPod. But we're dangerous as hell because we're so out 
of touch it's not funny, and yet we're kidding ourselves we're in touch. 

Df You've worked with some pretty wonderful women over the years - Mary Quant... 

Kevin She was the first. We live in the age of inclusion now - we've gone through all this feminist stuff, that's really 
boring - good on the generation before you, they took you through that - now the world belongs to you women. 
Seventy percent of our [Saatchi & Saatchi] people are female, all purchasing decisions are made by females, men 
are just driven to achieve. The whole testosterone thing, very linear - perform, hunt, generate food and they'll 
get sidelined into things like being president and all this kind of stuff. Women are now really influencing culture, 
they're influencing the future, they're influencing our kids, they're influencing our homes, they're influencing our 
communication because they're empathetic, because they are genetically different, because they're now as educated, 
as able, much more balanced... And it's a big problem too for them because they hit their thirties and they have the 
complexities of family, of children, of parents and all the stuff at home because men are big compartmentalists. 
They get up in the morning and they go to work, and they don't think about anything except work whereas the 
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*In a NY Minute. 


This image, Bubbles, is from NYC 
Return, an exhibition by George Fetting . 
NYC Return is a documentation 
of my own visions - the vibrancy, 
idiosyncrasies and qualities that 
the unique collec tion of people who 
make up NYC has to offer. 

Life in America is fundamentally 
changed since the catastrophe of 


9/11. This is particularly heartfelt in 
NY itself, the scene of the attacks. 

As a photographer, NY is such a 
vast and mutating subject one could 
easily shoot for a number of years (as 
some have actually done) and still 
have more to photograph. This is not 
what NYC Return is about. It is my 
trip to the Big Apple - a collection 


of personal images which I hope 
portray some honesty - a semblance 
of New Yorkers in New York and the 
city that defines them. 

NYC Return 

9th - 28th June 2005 

Blender Gallery 

+ 6/ (0)2 9380 7080. 

16 Elizabeth St., Paddington, NSW 
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woman's thinking about Life... So it's not without its complexity at all, but it is a beautiful thing. We have a woman 
just joined us to run our biggest agency in New York, Mary Baglivo who we have been lusting over for six years to 
have come work with us, and we finally persuaded her. And she has, in two weeks, already created a whole new 
feeling around the place because she is so empathetic and in touch intuitively, and very fast because her feelings 
are not burdened by all this male crap. So we need both - I wouldn't have a company of a hundred women, it'd be a 
nightmare - nothing'd get done, but it's all about diversity right. I want to have a room with males, females, young 
people, old people, people of every religion, people of every colour - 

not because it’s 

politically correct, because I couldn’t give a 
shit about that, but because it’s a competitive 
advantage. 

Guess what, that's what the population out there looks like. 

Df It seems like you're just someone who cuts through the crap. 

Kevin Make the complex simple, yeah, just follow your heart, follow your instincts and let people tell you if you've got it wrong. 
I've done a lot of stupid stuff as you might imagine, but I don't care. 

Df I'm sure most New Zealanders must find it hard to understand why you would choose to live in their country 
- Australians I'm sure would find it even harder! 

Kevin I love New Zealand with all my heart, but I love living in St Tropez and New York. What we will do ultimately when all 
this kind of ends is that we will live in those three places and we will have perpetual summer and perpetual stimulus. 
Because New York really is so stimulating in terms of street beat, poetry, music, art... And it comes up, I don't like top 
down imposed globalisation and all this high end shit, but New York comes from here [gestures to heart] (see page 64 
*In a New York Minute). In New Zealand we have a lovely place in the bush and it's very inspirational, very tranquil. It's 
all inside-outside, all birds, it's all wildlife, it's all vegetation, so it's aaaah. Big places there to work in... It's actually in 
Auckland near a big enclave of National Park, but it's just us. And then in St Tropez we have a beautiful Provence villa in 
the middle of a vineyard. So all three places are completely different but authentic in their own environment. 

Df And give you inspiration in completely different ways - fire different parts of you. 

Kevin Absolutely. You got it, you got it. I can't stand this environment here [Sydney hotel room], I've had this [door] open all 
morning. When the sun shines this is a terrific environment because you've got the park and the water, but in this kind 
of weather [drizzling], it's very non-inspirational. You go into any Saatchi & Saatchi office in the world - and I find them 
anyway - extremely uplifting because they're full of young people. There are ideas wherever you look, there's new stimuli, 
what people are wearing, and what people are saying, and what's on the wall (see page 56 *Musings on Creativity). We 
are a Lovemarks company, but how you express Lovemarks is open to... 

everyone’s got a 

point of view about Lovemarks. It’s great, you can 
feel it, it’s great. 
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...and thank goodness she chose cooking over undertaking! Karen Martini was the founding chef of the now iconic Icebergs 
restaurant in Sydney overlooking Bondi Beach. It took a lot of coaxing for her to leave her Melbourne home , restaurants and 
partner ; but the doors it's since opened up for her are bringing her dishes to all of Australia. 

Df You've got to be almost the busiest person I've ever met. 

Karen You think so? At the moment, yeah. I look back in the diary in the last, even the last four weeks just going, my God, it's 
just hideous - the last six months have been the busiest time in my life, career-wise anyway. I'm glad that the tsunami 
benefit dinner we did last week is out of the way - doing an event for 450 people, which was a great success - that 
slowed things down a little bit. 

Df Absolutely. My goodness. So on top of -it's two restaurants now, isn't it? 

Karen Two restaurants, the Melbourne Wine Room and Mr Wolf (see page 72 *a la Martini). The Melbourne Wine Room we've 

had for nine and a half years, and Mr Wolf opened in mid-July last year. And there's the Sunday Life column, or section, 
that I write every week, and then I've taken on the Lifestyle Cafe program as a co-chef host. I think that's enough! 

Df That's enough. It really seems like it's all happening for you, you must be - is it exciting, is it overwhelming? 

Karen It's exciting. It's also like juggling, and sometimes it feels like, my God, I just feel like I'm just putting out fires instead 

of being creative. That happens when you have a, you know I had my Head Chef of five years just leave at the Wine Room 
in January - we knew that was going to happen, but it was a matter of replacing him and making sure that the kitchen 
was all right, and then putting the focus back on Mr Wolf, and getting time to be creative and think about the seasons as 
well, 'cause, you know, the Sunday Life thing, there's people cooking at home. I am enjoying it, but I think the benefit 
dinner might have pushed me over the edge last week, but I'm back now. 

Df Which parts do you tend to enjoy more, or are they all challenging in their own way? 

Karen Well, the new door that's opened is the television show and that's a new challenge that's out of my comfort zone and 
into something new and something that's not instinct for me, but I'm enjoying learning all about that at the moment. 
I really get great satisfaction at looking at Mr Wolf as a busy restaurant up and running on its own, and selling heaps of 

pizzas, and having lots of happy return customers, and the Wine Room for going so long as well. I do enjoy breezing in 

and out of either of them as I choose, or see fit, rather than being... Up until end of last year I was on a roster, in one 
place or the other, and now I've released myself from that. But I do really enjoy cooking at home. 

Df I can imagine. 

Karen I enjoy experimenting. I enjoy shopping at the markets. I enjoy the seasons changing. I'm pretty creative like that, but 
I must admit, when I was organising this extra event 

there wasn't much time for 
dreaming about artichokes and things like that. 

Df Take whatever you've got. 

Karen When we spoke the other day I was on my way to Sydney to do seven weeks worth of photography with twenty-one 
recipes for the Sunday Life, which is a lotto get off the ground. 

Df Absolutely. So when you talk about the seasons you're thinking ahead at least a couple of months 

Karen Yeah I am, I'm looking at the first sign of cherries or pomegranates in the market, or artichokes, then wondering why my 

veg supplier isn't offering them. You've got to constantly be on that sort of thing as well and to keep relationships going 
with those people, just because you're not standing there in the kitchen every day ordering from them. 
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Df Is it those kind of relationships and partnerships that you try and foster? 

Karen Definitely. It's a long-term thing and it's also a level of communication - having the channels open and getting to a level 
of understanding where if I want Bose pears they'll know the size I want and how not over-ripe and not so under-ripe that 
I would like them. The same with the quality of fish or meat or the size of the sausages we use, all that kind of thing. But 
I have been nurturing those suppliers - especially the meat and the fish - for the last at least nine to ten years I've been 
using the same suppliers. Although the veg supplier came on board last year. They were a small fruiterer in Balaclava 
in Melbourne where I was shopping for the home and I thought "You guys should be supplying the restaurants", and so 
they are now. 

Df Is your philosophy to keep it local as much as possible? 

Karen We try to. I do sometimes source the meat still from Andrews Meats, who is my butcher in Sydney. He ships things down 
to me when I need, or want that quality or that particular thing. That was a great part of the experience as well because 
I got to know a whole heap of suppliers up there. It's a whole different ball game a little bit in Sydney with the produce, 
I think a lot of it goes there first and then on to Melbourne, especially with fish, which is the biggest difference. Tiny 
little school prawns from Darwin get shipped straight into Sydney as often as they catch them, and they don't make it 
to Melbourne because it's another hour and a half, 3 hours in transit, and they'll be black. 

Df When you talk about your time in Sydney you're talking a bout your two years with Icebergs? 

Karen Two years. I took on that challenge after turning the position down three times, I think, because I really, I couldn't 
believe that I could leave my partner, Michael, and also our business at that point. But then he really supported me, 
and then the offer kept getting better and better, of course, because I kept saying no. Michael supported me in the 
decision to take it because if - it'd be the 'What if?' of my life probably if I didn't actually do it. I think that everything 
that's going on now has come out of that, out of the publicity, being in the limelight in the food scene up there, and 
feeding most of Sydney, and running a kitchen of eighteen chefs, and feeding... being full lunch and dinner six days a 
week for two years. 

Df Did you commute or did you move up? 

Karen I lived up there, I had an apartment at Bronte and I commuted every three to six weeks, and then when we were getting 
ready to open Mr Wolf - I was very ambitious back then so I thought I'd be overlooking Icebergs as well - and I was 
flying back down every two weeks, every 14 days. Then I came to the end of my contract, and I thought it would be 
better that I concentrated on one or two less big things, and also I really wanted to move back in with - into my house 
in Melbourne because we - Michael and I - had purchased a house while I was up there, hadn't lived in it yet. And the 
relationship was really important, because 

if I’m not happy I can ’t cook. 

Df Beautiful. So it was Maurizio [Terzini] who lured you to Icebergs? 

Karen Yeah. He was a founding director of the Melbourne Wine Room, with Donlevy Fitzpatrick many years ago and he employed 
me as Head Chef at the Melbourne Wine Room way back then. My interview consisted of cooking for three of the directors. 
It was great because they hired me on the spot. 

Df How fantastic. Did your dishes make it onto the menu? 

Karen Oh, yeah. I made really traditional Italian food, I made gnocchi and orechiette, a few pastas and panzanella, the 
tomato and bread salad, and I think, Maurice [Maurizio] and I sort of came together on a level, I understood him and 
he understood me, so it was good. And then Michael Sapountsis - my business partner and partner in life as well - was 
employed about a month after myself at the Melbourne Wine Room, and... 
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MELBOURNE WINE ROOM 


The George Hotel, Fitzroy St, St Kilda, VIC 3182 
Telephone 03 9525 5599 

Open: Mon-Thu 6-11pm, Fri-Sun Noon -11pm 
Licensed 


The Melbourne Wine Room is everything to love about 
Melbourne. Its faded glamour and pealing facade, 
effortless contemporary art and design, superb Italian- 
inspired dining and a rowdy old bar. A St. Kilda Icon 
for years it’s bound to be there for many more 


9-15 Inkerman St, St Kilda, VIC 3182 
Telephone 03 9534 0255 

Open: Mon-Fri 12-11pm, Sat 3-11pm, Sun 12-10p] 
Licenced 


Thin-crust, wood-lired pizzas topped with high-quality 
ingredients to die, or at least drool, for... porcini 
mushrooms, roasted garlic, or a traditional magherita 
with tomato, cheese and oregano. Not a smidgen of 
warm avocado in sight! 



Df And he handles the service side of things? 

Karen Yeah, the service side of things, so he was working right alongside Maurice out the front and then pretty much six 
months to a year after opening, Maurice went to Sydney to open another business, and in that time Michael and I had 
bought into the business. 

Df So it was based on his experience with you at the Melbourne Wine Room that he was so persistent in wanting you for 
Icebergs? 

Karen Oh, yeah. He continued to be a partner at the Wine Room, but just silent and then he said, "Look, I've got this space, 
you've got to look at it, it's awesome, you know", and tried to woo me for about six months, and then I think he made 
a few phone calls to Michael! And it was, like...it was a really, really, really good opportunity, great step forward, great, 
great entrance to Sydney. I think I always knew it wouldn't be forever as well. 

Df Yeah. But, one of those things or decisions that you'll look back on and know it was incredibly fundamental in shaping 
the rest of your life. 

Karen Mmm. It was and I hired people that complimented my skills rather than challenging what I - because I'm the creative 
drive and, you know, I said to Maurice, "I'm going to need great structural and management or back-of-house management 
people with me doing this because it's so huge". It's 2.5 million dollars worth of food a year, or food revenue which is a 
lot. Gosh, I'm doing, you know, 60 to 80, maybe 100 covers at the Wine Room three days a week and the other days it's 
pretty quiet. Yeah, a big challenge, going from having five or six, six in the kitchen to having a crew of 18. 

Df So you and Michael obviously work well together. 

Karen Yes, we do. I think we compliment each other, or support each other in a beautiful way. You know, it's quite unique that 
we sort of - we endure time spent in working hours and time spent out, but we're very careful not to take everything 
home with us because it would destroy our sanctuary at home, so sometimes it does but sometimes you just have to deal 
with that. He has this very, I don't know, calming impact I think, calming impact on my crazy way! And he's incredibly 
talented in his own way. 

Df Mmm. He recently won an award, didn't he? 

Karen Yeah, he won a Silver Service Award in Melbourne, last year, year before - he's just been servicing Melbourne's patrons 
like they'd get in his own home for a very longtime. 

Df A beautiful way of putting it. Is that how you see the restaurants, as... 

Karen I think so. You welcome people like they are, you know, to be welcomed in your own home and nourished the same, and 
having an environment where people can share good times or bad, and laugh or cry comfortably. Also, they've got to 
have commercial value as well, which is important, but, I mean, it's just a real generosity that we like to give. 

Df And is that very much the spirit of what you created at Mr Wolf? 

Karen Yeah, definitely. We essentially we came up with Mr Wolf because we wanted somewhere to eat margherita pizza on a 

Monday night on our side of the city. And now there's heaps of them! 

Df Really? 

Karen No, there's quite a - well, there's - it started, you know, we're amongst a bit of a pizza craze that's happening in 

Melbourne that -it's a good thing. I think it's, like, accessible, cheaper food that people can come and eat three or four 
times a week if they choose to without breaking the budget... And feeling comfortable, and having a nice glass of wine, 
and sitting in a quality environment as well, and being serviced nicely. 

Df It's very a different style to the kind of restaurants that, or the kind of food particularly, that you've done in the past. 
Was that deliberately so that you could be a little bit more hands-off? 

Karen Initially it was very much hands-on but yes, we designed it not with me standing there in the kitchen. We definitely 

wanted a successful kitchen and restaurant to run without Michael or myself standing there every day - that was the plan 
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definitely as well. We would like to open one in Sydney. I can see that there's a gap in the market there as well, but you 
just have to work out all the logistics, and I actually think I've got a little bit too much on my plate at the moment, 
because there's enough flying as it is. 

Df Absolutely. You can underestimate how taxing that is. 

Karen It is very taxing, I know. I also... I've had 18 years in the industry this year and I started very young, and it's 18 years 
of working roughly, you know, 50 to 60, 65 hours a week, which is, like, well, a lifetime, a work lifetime compared to 
working 38 hour days a week. 

Df You said you started fairly young, but how did you start? Was it something that you were always drawn to or were you 
particularly encouraged? 

Karen I wasn't necessarily encouraged, but I was encouraged to hang in the kitchen while my mum was cooking and I always 
enjoyed the celebration of food, visiting my grandmother, Meme, in Moonee Ponds, another suburb across the city in 
Melbourne where the food was always the centre of attention. And then, I don't know. I think I considered myself a bit of 
a mod, sort of punk girl back then when I was 15 and for work experience I suggested I was interested in cooking, or 
I wanted to go and work in a funeral parlour, and the careers counsellor looked at me and said, "You're not well, are 
you?". 

I had a halj-shaved head back then and black 
hair and stuff, but I ended up in one of the finest 

kitchens in Melbourne 

at Mietta's under Jacques Reymond. I was just this little work 
experience girl in the corner, not anything of note for him, but it made a big impression on me, and I haven't looked 
back since then. I was about 15 then, and I was 16 when I started my apprenticeship. 

Df At Mietta's? 

Karen No, he wouldn't take me, I was too young. I commenced my apprenticeship eventually at the Alfred Hospital in 
Melbourne, which was pretty far from what my aspirations were! But I needed to do my first year of schooling, and they 
were willing to take me on so young. I was pretty much out of there in just under a year, off looking through the Food 
Guide, looking fora restaurant with a hat. 

Df Which you've now had a few of yourself. 

Karen Yes, a few hats along the way which are nice. It's a great recognition from the industry but I think it's not the be-all 
and end-all, but it's nice as well. I think people that are driven only to receive hats in the industry will fail at the end 
of the day because it is a commercial venture as well, and if the ends don't meet and there's nothing left at the bottom 
line, then you won't be there with your hat. When I first had my second Head Chef position we were actually doing pizzas 
back then in a wood-fire oven on the other side of town, and I think I wanted to relive that again with Mr Wolf because 
I really enjoyed the simplicity of it. 

Df So it really almost happened to you, I guess. Have you ever regretted it? 

Karen You know, I think my parents were really worried about me working so hard and such long hours at such a young age, 
and they've only just rested back now and gone, okay, you've made it, you're fine. 

Df You're working more hours but... 

Karen Yeah, but different hours, not as physical and tiring. I have never regretted it, no, and I couldn't imagine myself doing 
anything else because I love it so much. I do, you know, there's just been times when you've just been working so hard 
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*How does your garden grow? 



I recently received a gag email 
titled, ‘The Genius of Peter Kay’. 
One of over fifty inane pieces of 
‘genius’ was the following; “Who 
was the first person to look at a 
cow and say, ‘1 think I’ll squeeze 
these dangly things here and drink 
whatever comes out?”’ 

Stephanie Alexander, one of 


Australia’s most renowned chefs, 
fears our children won’t even 
know that milk does comes from a 
cow, let alone its dangly things. As 
our lives appear to become more 
and more time poor we consume 
more and more from cartons, jars 
and packets. We don’t even know 
the ingredients - what goes into a 
carbonara sauce these days? 


Stephanie’s deep concern that 
“we may be witnessing the first 
generation in history that has not 
been required to participate in 
that primal rite of socialisation, 
the family meal” and her belief 
that changes in food choices 
do not come about as a result 
of cautionary advice, charts or 
pyramids, but by example and by 
positive experiences, led to her 
initiating the Kitchen Garden at 
Collingwood College. It’s a first step 
in trying to reawaken a curiosity 
in children about where their food 
comes from, a love of fresh produce 
and a connection to the land. 

In 2001, she found an 
enthusiastic principal in 
Collingwood’s Frances Laurino 
and together with Basil Natoli 
(Manager, Community Gardens, 
Department of Human Services, 
Victoria) they created a Kitchen 
Garden within the grounds of the 
school. Students tend seedlings, 
nurture their growth, harvest them 
when the season is right, cook 
them into simple delicious dishes 
in the school kitchen and then eat 
them together. While they’re not 
milking cows quite yet, they do 
have a chookhouse. Meanwhile I’m 
wondering, who the first person 
was to think of eating what came 
out of a chicken’s behind... 
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*Something Italian 


Over the past 15 years Maurizio 
Terzini has created some of 
Melbourne and Sydney’s most loved 
cafes, bars and restaurants — Caffe e 
Cucina, II Bacaro, Otto, and Nove. 
In two of these, The Melbourne 
Wine Room and Icebergs, Karen 
Martini has been his partner in the 
kitchen. His recently published 
book of recipes, ‘Something Italian’ 
draws from his family heritage and 
on favourites from his restaurants. 
Here is one of Karen’s recipes. 

SALMON RILLETTE 
Served with crusty bread or 
crackers, it makes a great snack. To 
save yourself time and hassle, ask 
your fishmonger to bone, skin and 
clean your salmon. 

Serves 4-6 

500g salmon fillet 

1 OOg softened unsalted butter 
75g plain yoghurt 

2 free-range egg yolks 
50ml extra virgin olive oil 
juice of 1 lemon 

sea salt and freshly ground black 
pepper 

Vi bunch freshly chopped chives 

Remove skin, bloodline and bones 
from salmon fillet, and cut in half 
lengthways. 

In a bowl, whisk butter until light 
and creamy, then add yoghurt and 
egg yolks and continue whisking 


until mixture is glossy. Drizzle in 
oil and set aside. 

Place salmon in a frying pan, then 
add enough water to cover salmon. 
Add a squeeze of lemon juice — set 
remaining juice aside - and season 
with salt and pepper. Place pan 
over low heat and simmer for 6 
minutes, or until centre offish is 
pink. Remove salmon from liquid 
and strain, then set aside to cool to 
room temperature. 

Gently remove any remaining 
bloodline and bones from salmon. 
Flake salmon, collecting juice in a 
bowl. Add salmon to butter mix and 
add chives, remaining lemon juice 
and salmon juice. Season with salt 
and pepper, gently folding through. 
Serve immediately. 

Extract from the book ‘Something 
Italian ’ by Maurizio Terzini. Lantern 
2004 RRP A$3 9.95 
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that the day off that you do get, you actually just lie in bed or on the couch comatose. There are times that I still feel it's 
such hard work that it's like a bus hit you. But I think that had to do with everything else as well, like having to maintain 
a relationship between cities! I think that the physical aspect of cooking and running restaurants, cheffing, in particular, 
is dominated by males because of how physical it is. Although there is a lot more equipment around these days that 
makes things and jobs in the kitchen a little bit easier. But the other reason too is there aren't many female executive 
chefs because of the sheer reason that if they start at, say, 20 or 21, and it takes you ten years to be proficient at what 
- whatever career actually, it's not just cooking - that takes you up to 31, and then most of them have family pressures 
or they get married and have children, and so they never actually spread their wings as far as they possibly could. 

I’m blessed in a way that I did start so young because 
I wouldn’t have achieved what I’ve achieved today 

Df You've still got a few more years up your sleeve. 

Karen Yes, I think so. I wanted more travelling in this time because I think that that my cooking direction might change a little 
bit. I haven't been to Spain, I haven't been to my father's homeland of Tunisia. 

Df Wow, that would be amazing. 

Karen Yeah, and my great-grandmother was born in Sicily and I'd love to go there, and my mother's Irish, so it could very well 
change me. 

Df So the Italian flavour of your cooking, is that more born out of the Melbourne food scene? 

Karen I think it's born out of the Melbourne food scene, and also just food that I appreciate eating. 

I’m a chef 

that very much eats what I cook. 

There are a lot of chefs out there that don't 
necessarily enjoy their own food, in and out of work, and I cook and celebrate, that sort of thing every day. I probably 
won't cook today, but if I haven't cooked for a few days I get a bit edgey. When I'd just qualified, or 20 turning 21, I 
took a three month holiday overseas. That was such an eye opener. 

Df Where did you go? 

Karen Two weeks in Italy and two weeks in France, and about ten weeks in Austria, Vienna, a couple of awful weeks in London. 
The food's terrible there. There's no mid-range there, everything's really, really, really, you know, basic, like, beans and 
chips and stuff, or it's the other end. Probably lots of people don't get to celebrate that. 

Df Well, there's an opportunity. 

Karen Yeah, another one! Oh, I went to Athens too, that had a big impact back then. Michael and I just got back last year 
from Thailand and Greece in November. 

Df And did you find those trips influenced your cooking at all? A bit of fusion happening? 

Karen I don't cook professionally in the Asian style. I'll cook at home but not professionally. I haven't had that sort of training. 

I'd love to, but I think you'd have to go and live there. 

Df Yeah. Although, with Sunday Life and the Lifestyle Channel, is that where you could perhaps experiment a bit more along 
those lines? 

Karen Oh, probably because I'll be interviewing people that cook all sorts of food and grow all sorts of produce, so that would 
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be an influence definitely. I'm looking forward to discovering and learning so much through meeting so many different 
people, it's perfect. 

Df So is that the format, that you go out and meet people associated with the food industry? 

Karen Yeah, there might be a little bit of roving reporting, but I think mostly there will be guests of the show who'll come in. 

The audience is sitting in the restaurant, which the set's set up around and in, so it's very casual. So a chef might be 

sitting in the audience and they'll come up, and talk about something they've used this week, and then I'll go, "Well, I'd 

do this with it" and then I might cook it, and then we feed it to guests who are sitting right there, and they may have 
an opinion. Yeah, so it's very much - and wine as well, and coffee and anything to do with the celebration of food. 

Df Are you concerned about the extra recognition you'll start getting? 

Karen I don't know how much of an impact it will have. I'm sort of glad that I haven't gone in a commercial direction at this 
stage for reasons. 

Df When you say commercial direction do you mean cookbooks and... 

Karen Commercial channels. I think that free-to-air television is different to pay-to-air television. It's a little bit of a smaller 
circle so no, I'm not really that concerned. I would like, you know, possibly - I've got thoughts written down about 
working on a book and we're negotiating with a few different publishing houses now. So that's - so I just want to share 
and inspire. 

Df And what would your goal be at the end of every show, that people are inspired to try something new... 

Karen Well, that's my major goal with the Sunday Life and I think I'm hitting the mark there with heaps of feedback they're 
getting. People are ripping out the recipes and enjoying them, and are actually inspired to go and look for that different 
ingredient. Although, I make sure they're not too far out because 

I want everybody - Joe 
Blow in the outer suburbs and such-and-such in the 

inner - to be able to enjoy the same recipe. 

And I love using fresh 

herbs and produce. I'm sick of seeing, and I don't like all the packet, processed foods that you add water to and they're 
instant and that, and non-nourishing, and I hate seeing them fed to children too. That's another sensitive area. I can't 
imagine when I finally do get time and have children they're going to be eating in the majority organic or home-grown 
food. The stuff you see in supermarket trolleys is just scary, you know, really scary. 

Df I know you went to Turin, was that right, with Stephanie Alexander... 

Karen Yeah. That was a great experience, that was back in '98 and I was asked to contribute and cook a course within her 
course. Her dinner at the Slow Food [Conference in Turin]sold out, had a 120 people I think that day, and I had a course. 
It was a major thing in my... She was always at the forefront of Melbourne and Australian cookery. It was a great 
privilege to be cooking with Stephanie Alexander. 

Df I can imagine. She's a huge proponent of the Slow Food movement, isn't she? 

Karen Yes. And of healthy foods for children and awareness of where things come from; beans that come out of the packet 
from the freezer and stuff like that, milk doesn't come from the carton. Why would kids think anything else? She's got 
a Collingwood children's farm (see page 75 *How does your garden grow?) that runs in Collingwood in Melbourne and 
the kids can come and pat the lambs, and milk the cows, and feed the chickens, and watch the plants grow and stuff. It's 
pretty great. And there's a cooking school for kids attached to it. Because if we don't start teaching our children, in 20 
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years time it'll be Lost and gone. Although, I think there's been a huge swing the other way across the world. 

Df It's definitely swinging. I don't know if we're quite there yet but, like, it does seem like there's some strong momentum 
there. 

Karen You are what you eat at the end of the day, and these kids have attention deficit and all these other ailments that may 
possibly... I'm sure they are connected to cancer in later life, and are connected to the processed packet foods that they're 
all consuming. They're not even realising the chemicals that they actually eat. 

Df No. Anything else that makes you livid? 

Karen I hate hot avocado. 

Df I hate hot avocado too, I hate it on pizzas. 

Karen That's criminal, there's not an avocado in this building [Mr Wolf]. I hate smoked chicken on pizza, and duck as well. I am very much 
a purist when it comes to cooking across the board, let alone, I mean, pizza with hot avocado or chicken is Like a big sin, straight 
to hell for that. Yeah, what else? Oh, you know those really big pepper grinders in restaurants when they come up... I don't like 
that either, especially when you haven't tasted your food and then... That's what I also despise is watching people, they get the 
food and then theylljust grab the salt and pepper before tasting it. That, that makes me livid. 

Df A tip for entering Karen's restaurants. And when you're notin the restaurants or doing things associated with cooking what 
do you do to try and relax and get it out of your head? 

Karen Well, I do visit the gymnasium. Although I was supposed to get there today and just didn't get there... Wine and travel. I'd 
really like to do a couple more wine courses maybe in another country, spend time doing that. But I love gardening, I've 
got my herbs growing and that sort of thing, and if I had more time I would definitely spend more time on that. I find that 
therapeutic. 

Df There is something wonderful about putting your hands in the earth. 

Karen Oh, and shopping, I love shopping too. 

Df Not necessarily just for food in the markets? 

Karen No, shoes and bags and clothes. 

Df So you spoke a little bit about where to next. You sort of mentioned that perhaps another Mr Wolf. 

Karen Look, we've had some interesting things put on our table - a gentleman in Athens wanting something like Mr Wolf possibly or 
The Wine Room, so from as far away as that. Opening maybe another take-away outlet in Melbourne ora Mrs Wolf in Sydney. 
I hope that the Lifestyle Cafe is a successful show and continues, because I'm loving contributing to that at this stage. And 
Michael and I would like to have a family in the future too. 

Df And do you have any involvement with Icebergs anymore? 

Karen No, other than the occasional chat to Maurice, I really had to either continue or step away. It was too confusing for the public. 
I found keeping my - well, you know, you always talk of association, there's been association by him releasing his book (see 
page 78 *Something Italian), because there are plenty of my recipes in there, we'll all worked on them together, and I think 
that was a beautiful way to sort of finish my stage. You know, 

I’m happy to 

be the founding chef oj Icebergs. 

Df That's a pretty fantastic hat to wear. 
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She gave Gabriel Scarvelli a skill, 

AND WITH THAT SKILL HE’S CHANGING THE WORLD 


Photography Matt Reed 














On every level - personal, professional and spiritual, Gabriel Scarvelli's life story is quite possibly the most moving and 
inspirational I have ever had the privilege of being told. He has risen from being another scrap on his great Aunt's vintage 
clothing shop floor, to creator of the most sublime garments. He spends at least half the year in India where he has nurtured 
a factory of bead-workers and their village. His pioneering work there has come to the notice of the United Nations , and the 
pieces they produce , to the notice of Sex and the City's stylists. 

Gabriel I was working in my great aunt's shop by the time I was 11. I'd been sewing since I was seven and the family was looking 
for someone - they thought, "Great, this one knows how to sew, this one knows what he's doing, let's get him in at $2 
an hour", and for me that was a fortune. 

Df Exactly what kind of business was it? 

Gabriel Vintage clothing (see page 89 *Do clothes have a soul?) - which I hadn't handled before. And of course, the beadwork. 
I couldn't work out how any of it went together, even looking at photos, tracing the stitch work, it just didn't make any 
kind of sense. I was trying to replicate it so that I could fix the damaged parts. If I found an amazing garment I would 
unpick it to find out how it went together, see how it was draped, and even though it's not formal pattern-making skills 
that were put into these garments, these were the garments that made fashion. I was a creative kid, the only thing that 
got me to go to school was that we were going to do art sometime during that day! I wasn't interested in other things. 
[At the shop] I could learn how to take garments apart and put them back together, I knew I was being paid to learn, 
and no one would teach me otherwise. 

Df So you did this on weekends? 

Gabriel Saturday and Sunday, and I would usually take home work on a Sunday and work from home. Even now in my company. 
I'm the one who makes the samples and works out the technique of how to put it together and make it better every time, 
so that it's more professional, quicker, better, stronger. 

Df Yet, your pieces are very much one-offs aren't they? 

Gabriel Initially, yes. Now we're getting far more demand, although it's just word of mouth that brings in the business. We don't 
want everyone to own it. I don't want to see it on every street corner. So we'll make a certain limit to the number we 
make, and the way I control that is by buying a fixed amount of fabric and once that's gone it's finished. It is costly 
because we have to develop the techniques and the gradings and the patterns to only make, maybe five. And that has 
to be built into the price. But our customers appreciate the fact that there's only five in the world and they're happy 
to pay that because no matter where they travel, London, Paris, New York they're not going to have the same dress as 
someone else. 

Df Ijustgotyou miles away from being an eleven year old in your aunt's shop. 

Gabriel I was seven when I first started sewing - my family started me knitting when I was six, which I really didn't like and 
couldn't do very well. But it wasn't until I was eleven that I started at the shop, my family placed a lot of expectation 
and pressure onto me, so I was constantly trying to do it better and learn my fabrics. In Aunt Rose's shop, a lot of the 
pieces she brought in were beaded, and 

they were generally beaded in 
France in a technique known as Tambour which 
came from Russian influence. 

After the First World War, the Russians needed work so 
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they went to Paris - this is 1918-1919, which created the movement of the '20s flapper dresses (see page 92*Flapper 
Chic). They were there cheap, wanting work, needing money, and so the French got them to embroider and bead 
which was their specialty. It flooded the couture market and it got to the point of almost being street wear it was so 
available. And that let that movement happen, the short little dress and the modern woman. The woman who taught 
me [the beading technique] was Russian. She had worked in the Chanel workroom from about 1919, and she headed the 
workroom for a long period of time under Chanel personally. She was one of Chanel's friends, she was a hard woman, very 
stern when it came to teaching and she was very reluctant to teach in any way. It goes back to the very fashion mentality 
- you pass on a skill and someone might do it better than you, but I think at hitting ninety she realized it was time. Her 
notebooks are out of this world - unfortunately all written in French - but with illustrations and samples... I've got them 
very carefully archived. Everything she had mathematically worked out was like adding seventy years of learning onto my 
life at age eleven. At the time I thought it was a side step - I wanted to do fashion, and I thought, "Why am I learning 
how to put it together?" When all I wanted to do was draw amazing pictures and drape beautiful fabrics. But it actually 
became the most valuable thing, learning skills rather than learning how to draw pretty pictures. I had to decide, "Am 
I going to learn how to make a garment or am I going to learn to draw a garment?" I asked myself, "What actually goes 
into the store?" I pictured David Jones and a rack - there are no pretty pictures hanging there! They're useless; they 
don't use pretty pictures on the cover of Harpers Bazaar any more. It's not a drawing world, it's a photographic era. It's 
about the product, and the product sells. The product that ends up on the catwalk, it's a product that ends up in the 
store. It took years to learn all the different fabrics, fibres and their construction and their properties. But having her 
book was one of the most valuable things... She had documented every fabric and its personality against how many 
beads it can take per square inch without ripping, or dropping, or doing anything wrong. She had, lightweight, medium 
weight and a danger zone where you were pushing the limit and that was one of the biggest inspirations for my first 
range. Thinking, "Let's start pushing into the red zone", the stuff that she knew you shouldn't do, that was exciting. A 
lot of people have said, "You're not truly a designer, you're a craftsman". But what is a designer? Someone who doesn't 
know how a garment holds together? 

Df The greatest artists still know how to sculpt and draw. 

Gabriel Exactly. A lot of designers don't know how to thread a sewing machine, so how do they know if a garment's been put 
together wrong? They're putting their name on it, I won't put my name on anything I'm not proud of. A lot of machinists 
and other people come along and say, "I've been machining for forty years, you're crazy, it's too hard to do", and I'm 
like, "I'll do it. I'll show you. I'll show you the trick to put it together", and we learn off each other. That's what I love, 
that the people I have around me, we learn, and we're constantly learning and teaching each other. And that's what 
happened in India. I knew that India produced the Tambour beading that I'd been taught, but I knew it was different 
just by looking at it. So 

I took my first trip to Calcutta when I 
was 19. I’d never left Sydney, 

or NSW at this point, hadn't even been to Melbourne 
before I decided, "Right I'm going to India". I was just heart-set on going. I thought I was going to find myself a factory 
and I had all these big ideas. I'll get them to make samples for me, and I'll learn their technique, I'll be able to buy beads 
there and I ll have a field day. I had $1,000 and my ticket cost me just over $1,000, and I'd managed to get six weeks 
off work... 

Df Where were you working at that stage? 
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*Do Clothes Have A Soul? 


By Karen de Perthuis really valued is the idea of wearing a piece that is 

The second-hand clothing market in Monmouth unique. Often this involv es a little bit of self-deception. 

Street, London was a favourite haunt of the young A lit ties sundress or a t-shirt from the seventies may 

Charles Dickens. Wandering through the rows of be no less the product of a factory than this week’s 

trousers, coats, dresses and shoes that had outlived offering from Sportsgirl. But the passage of time fades 

their illustrious owners, he would imagine them the image of its replicas, replacing it with an imprint of 

starting from their pegs and setting off down the street memories and the palimpsest of other lives, 

en masse, bursting with anxiety to find new wearers, Quentin Bell, the art critic and author of a classic 

ambushing unsuspecting passersby who suddenly found book on clothing, On Human Finery, thought that 

themselves freshly clothed and shod. our clothes are so intertwined with our selves that not 

Although something really special might just leap out only do they become a natural extension of our body 
at us on a similar visit to David Jones, it is unlikely to but also of our soul. Curators of costume exhibitions 

inspire a reverie such as that experienced by Dickens. are in no doubt that clothes retain something of the 

When a garment is seen hanging next to another people w ho have worn them. Compared to pieces 

identical piece, the nature of it being mass-produced is from a designer’s archives, the garments on loan from 

impossible to ignore. Rather than giving the impression individuals have been described as ‘alive’ and ‘spooky’, 
of carrying on a secret life once the doors are shut and carrying the spirit of their owners like a ghost, 
the lights are off, these clothes seem lifeless, waiting Archival pieces are immune to such haunting, 

listlessly to be animated by a human body. Of course, Stored in climate-controlled environments, never 

new clothes may have their own special charm but, as stained, torn or pushed out of shape by an elbow knee 

every person who has worn a favourite piece of clothing or breast, they are perfect. But they have also missed 

until it falls apart knows, there is nothing like a dress out on life - they have never attended a party, gone 

or shirt that has become a part of you. Unlike the piece on a first date or been a shoulder to cry on. Clothes 

that still carries its swing tags, the old favourite has that go into museums may have the compensation of 

personality. Maybe even a soul. being labelled ‘art’ but, in the end, they pay the same 

For those who have always found themselves price as clothes that are shunted off to storerooms 

attracted to vintage or second-hand clothing, this is a at the end of clearance sales. If they do not mould or 

large part of their appeal. While it is true that people become moulded by a human body, they can never 

value the workman* <hi P and the quality of the f abric s become alive. And with that fate goes their chance of 

that can be found in earlier vintage pieces, what is having a soul. 
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Gabriel I was with Collette [Dinnigan] then. I knew there were an abundance of factories in Bombay, but I knew that Collette 
worked from Bombay so I didn't want to step on her toes. The guy at the travel agent said, "Where do you want to go 
in India?" and 

I was at that point in life when jour first 
decision is the right decision. 

I had this motto - which has somewhat changed! So 
I looked at this huge map of the world on the wall and the first place I saw was Calcutta, and I said, "Calcutta". He looked 
at me like I was an alien and went "Are you sure you want to go to Calcutta?" I could smell India before I'd landed. 
There were people with bricks on their heads building the runway. When I disembarked they didn't have any computers, 
everything was manually entered into the book saying that you'd entered the country. 

Df How many years ago was this? 

Gabriel When I got out of the airport the heat hit me like an oven, and I'm wearing three singlets, two t-shirts, jackets and 
then the bombard of people attacked me. I remember seeing a mass of New York yellow taxis all from the '40s. I thought 
I'd entered a time warp. The very next day I found a factory that had been abandoned in the '80s and they'd just 
gotten together a few workers and retrained them which was great. It ended up being one of the best experiences... 
I'd planned six weeks to get what I wanted to learn and buy, and in two and a half weeks I was ready to go. It just 
seemed an amazing adventure. I bought so many beads and beautiful fabrics and I still came home with change which 
was incredible. It wasn't until a year later that I went back, to the same factory, and started to research into how things 
were working there. Word of mouth had traveled very quickly - Morissey contacted me, Jodie Packer from Tigerlily 
contacted me - and I started getting interest from many people here asking if I could do work for them. I could deal 
with the workers direct with no middle man in between to have to give a cut to, and instead, that money could go to 
funding the workers and getting the factory established. We needed a roof, we needed some water in the village - the 
water was atrocious and everyone was traveling about two kilometers to get water out of a pump and it was the women 
who would do that and all the other domestic chores. It was actually men doing the beading which was a real shock to 
me -1 thought they might have an issue with me being a header and that it should be a girl's job, but as it worked out 
I fitted in so harmoniously, and otherwise I wouldn't have got the respect I did. It's beautiful there in a way, they're 
really happy in comparison to the way we live. It's my sanity when I go there now because of that. They live a life that 
we would have lived 200 years ago, 

there are no supermarkets, there’s 
no pressure, there’s no ( work harder, better, 
q uicker ’ m en talitj. 

They actually live to be happy, they live to live, and it's that beautiful way 
of living that attracts people to India again, and again. Any foreigner who's been there says that's what it is - it's that 
these people are actually happy, and we're not as a Western culture. And the Indians know that too well. So looking 
at the overall picture; no clean food, no electricity, no water, the housing is atrocious - quite a lot of people without 
houses living under somebody else's overhang - there's just a disgusting amount of poverty there and not enough work 
going in. I thought, I think I can run this from Australia, and if nothing else, even if I don't run at a huge profit - if I 
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Dusk Till Dawn: A History of'the Evening Dress. 
Alexandra Black . Scriptum Editions 2004. RRP $90 



Bv Dorothy Jakab 

Ornately, labouriously beaded 
dresses, t-bar shoes, cigarettes, 
feathers and bobbed hairs cuts are 
synonymous with an era that to this 
day is an embodiment of female 
freedom, daring and fancy. 

The Flapper golden era was a 
definitively short period lasting 
between 1925 and 1928. Gone were 
the restrictions of corsetry, boning, 
pinning and modesty. The Flapper 
era woman simply slipped on a dress 
revealing arms and legs, looped long 
strands of pearls around her neck 
and was ready for a night of dancing 
and abandon. The Charleston, the 
dance tantamount with the style, 
would not have been possible with 


a dress that suppressed freedom of 
movement. 

The independence of work and 
the horrors of World War I had 
created a new attitude in women 
of this time. Life was worth living 
to the fullest right here and now, 
and with their own money in their 
pockets the focus was not on finding 
a husband to quickly settle down 
with. Androgony, fantasy and the 
transformative enticements of dance 
halls, bars and nightclubs were what 
grabbed the imagination of these 
women. 

Many of the women working for 
couturiers in Paris in the 1920’s 
were Russian emigres who were 
highly skilled in handicrafts and 


brought to bear their expertise in 
realizing the style that spawned 
Flapper Chic. Designer Gabriel 
Scarvelli has used the techniques 
handed down to him from a 
Russian mistress of beading 
to create the dress featured in 
Alexandra Black’s gorgeous new 
book ‘Dusk Till Dawn: AHistory of 
the Evening Dress’. 

The style of Flapper Chic has been 
captured in F.Scott Fitzgerald’s 
“The Great Gatsby,” Ingres statues 
and emulated by designers and 
stylists around the world. Every 
couturier from Galliano to 
Blumarine has luxuriated in the 
expression that has come from the 
craft of beading from this time. 
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just keep myself going -1 can at least give these people work so that they can start to live like human beings. So I tried 
to gather as much work as I could, and at first we had some hiccups -mostly because the environment there is working 
against us. When it's wet, it's in flood, and when it's humid, it's 99% humidity. So I looked at how to improve the factory 
to be able to give them more work. I took all my profits and put them into fixing the factory. I started to charge people 
here more, but still less than what they would have been charged through an agent. With that extra money I set up a 
co-operative system so that one person would be in charge of a communal fund that would then be distributed to things 
that needed money. Whatever medical supplies I took there were gone by the next day, so I started packing more, and 
more and more and I spent quite a lot of money - and still do - on general medical supplies. I can't give them work 365 
days of the year so we've got to have a fund for when there's no work - charge people a little bit extra, make them aware 
that's where it's going. [In India] on average people get paid about 80 cents a day for doing beading from seven in the 
morning till eleven at night, but we're paying 38 dollars a day per worker of which they take a dollar. They can't afford 
clothing on 80 cents a day, maybe rice for two or three of the family and a very small amount of actual food. 

Of No meat. 

Gabriel No, no absolutely not - you might get that every two weeks if you save up for it. The staff get overpaid and they're happy 
with that knowing that a large portion of what they earned is sitting there for when times are tough. It's for medical 
- and the medical doesn't just extend to the workers, it's for their families and the community in general because it ends 
up that the whole family is affected when one person's sick. At first they bought a stereo for the factory and I came back 
and was really angry, and they saw how angry I was so they learnt... 

Of To hide it when you were coming over! 

Gabriel Exactly! No, now they have a book to show me where the money's gone - to fix tiles that have broken, we've put 
generators in, and water pipes through and inevitably there's surplus so we've put water into the village. We actually got 
to the point about two years ago now that we had so much money - we had about $2,000 surplus, so we took about half 
of it out and built some communal housing. Once every Thursday they have a festival and people come in from Calcutta 
and everywhere, into this village and this one little old temple that's been there since day dot. So we bought some 
land near there, built some housing so that anyone who needs a home can apply for it, and because it's in that area 
they can run a little business on a Thursday - whether it's selling samosas or whatever - and that way they're not just 
getting free housing - they're quite proud people so we charge them 20 rupees a week which is a quarter of a day's work, 
nothing. We'll usually take the eldest son and give him training at the factory in how to do beadwork which will help 
to bring in money, and the mother could earn over $20 a day on a Thursday if she was a good cook and got a business 
running. So it's about setting up co-operative systems that run themselves without me because I'm going to get hit by a 
bus or something one day in India - I'm surprised I've survived, it's ridiculous - because I travel like a local on the local 
government bus, I don't own a car. 

Of How often are you there? 

Gabriel Every two months at least. Last year I spent about eight months of the year in India just supervising and growing things 
and setting up systems. There's such a huge population that we've really only helped half the village, so we need to get 
the rest of the village running. Recently 

they said, “We can’t give you 
anything, but we want to give you this piece of land 

and one day we'll build you a house." Which is amazing, but I said, "Only if I can do anything I want with the land", and 
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they said, "Okay, we've given it to you". I know it's quite wet Land, quite soggy and it'd be great for a cotton plantation. 
So we're going to make an organic cotton farm. I'Ll give it to the women of the village to own on their own. I've already 
teed up buyers for the cotton that hasn't even been planted. I've told people about it and they've told me what version 
of cotton they want. I've told them it'll be organic and they're like, "We'll buy it off you now, when will it be ready?" 
People should give back when it comes to taking - you've got to give back (seepage 100 *A Friend in Need). 

Of Where does that sense of responsibility come from in you? 

Gabriel I think if you travel to India it's unavoidable. I had a fairly materialistic sense of values before I went to India, and after 
going there that first time I realized, I'd come from nothing - I was a street kid - and had gone from having the shirt 
on my back and a small bag, and I realized that by the time I was 19 I had everything around me to be able to run a 
business, and I didn't care if it all burnt down because I could always do it again. And there, these people have the bare 
minimum yet they're so rich when it comes to life. And they even approach things like death better than we do - they 
accept what's happening and the need to move on, yet the Western world dwells on pitying themselves, woe poor me. 
In Eastern culture there's no time for that, because they're too busy living, they've got to survive. That's what made 
me realize what I want to do is look after people. I also care for the environment because I know I do my fair share of 
damage being in textiles. I put quite a lot of money aside two years ago to develop organic dyes and we got that running 
in India. Just at the end of last year we developed 100% of every colour organic dyes. We were at about 97%, 98% but 
we had trouble with blue and black, but now we've got it. 

But all these little projects I've been running -1 didn't run them to become famous, or for money, they were run because 
I have a responsibility. I don't want to leave earth when I'm dead and have a legacy of poisoned attitude or poisoned 
environment behind me. I want people to be able to look at this as the new way to the future - it's not about how 
cheap and quickly you can make something, it's about how well you can do something as a whole overall picture. No 
matter what industry you're in. I've proved that even in fashion you can help people and you can help the environment, 
so when it comes to the future not everything is destroyed. If everyone thought like that, if everyone would just do 
their bit behind them - you don't have to look after everyone else just look after your own - then everything would 
be clean, everything would be beautiful to live in. India is the best example, they have no garbage dumps, every little 
skeric is recycled which is just amazing. For a country of a billion people, you can imagine the amount of waste produced 
otherwise, and that's the way we have to start doing it before it becomes out of control. I'll still jump on a plane, I'll 
still drive my car, but am I doing my part. 

Amazingly word of mouth has 
got back to the United Nations about the systems 
that I’ve set up 

and they've invited me to give talks on how it all runs. 

Df That's wonderful - when and where are you doing that? 

Gabriel In all my spare time! It's something that I've had to say, "Yes, I will one day, I'll get back to you", because I still have 
so much to do. I still need my sleep, I still need some time for myself. I used to sleep for about half an hour a day and 
now I need four or five hours - I can't run like I used to when I was nineteen. But I am about at the point where I need 
a holiday which I've never had. You know what I'd like, a holiday in India, because I've always been working. I've never 
actually been a tourist anywhere that I've gone. I can speak enough to get me through and to actually just be a tourist 
would be incredible. I will get back to the United Nations when I have the systems all running and I actually feel that I 
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*NorJust Business 


By Vermillion 

Business is the most powerful 
world-shaping force today. Each 
and every one of us participates in 
this process: as a business owner, a 
worker, or as a consumer whenever 
we buy something. 

The businesses we work for 
mould our self worth, health and 
happiness. Advertising styles our 
opinions and choices. Business 
sways government policies and our 
media. And on a planetary scale, 
business shapes our environmental 
and international politics. 

We as the participants must 
CHOOSE to use the force of 
business for good. Individuals can 
make a difference because business 
is shaped by the attitudes and 
actions of PEOPLE! 

RETHINKING ATTITUDES: 

Business is an integral part of 
each community: There is no such 
thing as “it’s just business”. Every 
decision you make or implement at 
work has consequences that reach 
beyond the bounds of the business. 
What you sell, how you sell and how 
you treat people all have an impact 
on your community. 

^ Profit cannot be the only goal: 
Using the bottom-line as the 
sole business success indicator 
is shortsighted and stupid. For 
business owners, this means wasted 
talent, missed opportunities, and 


devastating price wars. For workers, 
exploitative work practices with 
offshoring to look forward to. And 
for consumers - the illusion of more 
choice and abundance, paid for 
with our health and our children’s 
future. 

^ Business is personal: A business 
is a fusion of everyone within it. 
Consciously or otherwise, it acts 
in accordance with the attitudes, 
values and motivations of its 
constituents. Every business action 
is by definition the actions of the 
people within it. Isn’t it time we 
take responsibility for our actions? 

RESHAPING ACTIONS: 

^Assess the influence of business 
on a wider scale. As a business 
owner, drill up from the details of 
your services and products. What 
functional and emotional impact 
do they have on your customers 
and the wider world? As an 
employee, how does the impact of 
each decision and each action you 
make cascade outwards? And as a 
consumer, how does each purchase 
affect the world? 

^ Chart a clear direction. Find a 
cause (your reason for being) that 
truly resonates with you. Use it to 
drive your business, or steer your 
work, and guide your purchases. A 
cause gives you a solid foundation 
to make operational and strategic 
decisions. Such clarity of intent is 


crucial if we are not to be distracted 
by the next short term bauble, or 
fall prey to the hopelessness of it all. 
^ Evolve your measure of success. 
Move beyond using the bottom-line 
or assets to measure the worth of 
your endeavours. Measure success 
by the happiness you feel, not the 
things you own. 

sfs Genuinely connect with people. 
Advertising alone no longer has 
sufficient emotional bandwidth 
or endurance to nurture real 
relationships with people. Genuine 
concern for the world can only 
be cultivated from a foundation 
of intimate understanding. Make 
business decisions, design processes 
and interact with people with 
honour and respect — in other 
words, treat people like we’d all 
expect to be treated! 

These are not immediate magic 
fixes, but rather an organic 
awakening starting with individuals 
and small businesses who “get it”. 
They are the ones leading us to the 
next evolutionary step of business 
practice: one that deals in honour, 
respect, and humanity, where 
business success is just another way 
of saying “a good life for all”. 
Vermillion shapes role model businesses , 
in order to shape a better world. Visit 
us at http://www.vermillion.com.au/ 
and download the free toolkit that 
accompanies this article. 
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The Intrepid Traveller. 

Changing the way the world show a great number of fantastic the great project work they have 

travels... That’s the aim of shots of smiling local people and learnt about in the destinations 

Intrepid. To get people out of the travellers... a testimony to the they visit. The first of its kind, The 

resorts and off the tour buses so strength of their local friendships. Foundation is administered by CAF 
that they can experience all the ‘The travel philosophy remains Australia. Administration costs 

colour and variety of a country the same though’ says Intrepid’s are funded entirely by Intrepid 

first hand. Where travellers meet CEO, Darrell Wade. ‘We create and the company matches all 

the locals, share in their culture small group trips that are filled public donations dollar for dollar 

and come away the richer for it. with local interaction, great value, (to a maximum of $ 100,000 per 

It’s what the folk at Intrepid call responsible travel practises and a annum). ‘At the heart of our 

a real life travel experience. When whole lot of fun. We’ve proven that company is the spirit of travel’ 

Intrepid’s Australian founders, this is a winning formula.’ In 2002, Wade states, ‘and that’s a pretty 

Geoff Manchester and Darrell Intrepid created The Intrepid straight forward, wonderful vibe’. 

Wade, started the company, the Foundation to enable the company For more information on Intrepid 

idea of travelling as a small group and its travellers to easily and and the company’s travel philosophy, 

with an experienced leader using a securely donate money to some of visit intrepidtravel.com 

huge variety of local transport and 
accommodation, was unknown. 

Apart from seeing the key sights of 
a country, Darrell and Geoff were 
keen to get travellers off the main 
trails to discover special places, 
meet wonderful people and have 
those unexpected experiences 
that make travelling so rewarding. 

The idea struck a chord! This 
year Intrepid will take way over 
20,000 travellers from all corners 
of the world to a huge variety of 
amazing travel destinations... still 
in that original small group style. 

Intrepid employ a large group of 
people now, both in their regional 
sales and marketing offices in the 
West and on the ground in Asia, 

Latin America, the Middle East, 

Antarctica and Europe. A look 
at their brochures and websites 



have achieved everything I need to achieve. They want me to go in and speak to companies that are in the in the public 
eye and show them a different way (see page 95 *Not Just Business) which wasn't what I intended. I thought I'd be 
teaching a newer generation - the generation after me how to do it, not the generation above me. 

Df It would be wonderful if it were both. 

Gabriel I've had goals in my life and I see it as a series of hurdles, literally I'm on a track and I've got a massive one at the end, 
and little ones every day, and medium ones coming up. Sometimes I feel I've missed one and gone sideways and it's not 
until later and I look back that I realize I was going straight ahead. 

- I've always had that, and it's 

something I've been thinking about for ten years, to get to the point where I'm wealthy enough to be able to open a 
school. It'll have rich kids as well who help pay for the scholarships for people who I can see are in bad situations and 
need to get out. Sometimes you just need that helping hand to go, "I'm going to give you everything on a platter" like 
I was given from the Russian woman, and say, "You can take it. Now do whatever you want. That's how I did it, but I 
want you to do it a different way". 

Df There does seem to be a gap in your story... How did you go from working in Aunt Rose's shop to living on the streets, 
and then working for Collette Dinnigan? 

Gabriel I had a very difficult family life, and by the time I was fifteen I couldn't bear it any longer. After years of threatening 
to run away from home, I finally did. That was when I lived on the streets squatting with other street kids. I quickly 
became extremely ill, so ill that at one stage the doctors didn't believe I would survive. But I did live, and I made a 
promise to myself to make sure I made something of the life I felt I'd been re-gifted. I studied and worked incredibly 
hard, often juggling multiple jobs. At Tafe I studied a manufacturing course and two months in, two of Collette's workers 
came around and selected one student to go and do work experience. So I went, and there were some dresses torn ready 
for the scrap bin, they were beautiful beaded laces, and I said, "I'll fix them for you" and they said, "No, they're going 
in the bin", but I was insistent so the supervisor said, "Okay, if you can get all your work done by Friday you can try". 
So I worked really hard to get all the jobs done that I had to do. The head machinist watched me do it - she was a hard 
woman, she reminded me of the Russian woman, Spanish, short and stocky with big glasses - and she looked over at me 
and said, "What are you doing?", and I said, "I'm just fixing them up", and she looked at it with her magnifying glasses. 
I knew I'd done a good job, but I was pressured for time. Monday morning came and they called me and said, "Would you 
like to work here?". I've never gone for a job interview in my life, they've come to me and it's that sort of space that I 
really love. I try to attract good energy, good friends, and people who are going to be around to help me. A lot of the 
time it's the energy you put out there, that will come back to you. When it comes to the readers reading this, I don't 
want anyone to have to live what I had to live, but you can actually live better right now. You can start no matter what, 
at whatever age you are. At age ten I knew what I was doing. A lot of my friends don't know what they want to be, they're 
still not sure, and that confuses me in a way because I've always known. And they say, "You're lucky, you always knew" 
I think it was handed to me - "This will be your job. These will be your skills", and then I had to take that and take it 
in the direction I wanted. Everyone's given it at least once in their life... 

Df But the trick is to recognize it. 

Ga^And sometimes look back and take it, because it’s 
never too late. 
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{Gabriel’s Things} 



Gold sequin shawl 

This shawl inspired by Japan in the 1930s using 
vintage beads from an old garment found in Paris. 

Hat Box 

Found at a Darlinghurst garage sale over 10 years 
ago. Got it for a steal at $10. 

Ice Cream tin 

From a junk shop, but full of 1920s beaded treasure. 

Milliners Block 

Just one of my collection of 300. Tools of the trade, 
now becoming a collectors item, but a necessity in 
creating hats. 

Top Hat 

I started this hat about 5 years ago, still waiting to 
find the perfect trim." 


Moet & Chan don 

Swarovski Crystal Bottle. I love this, its a 
limited edition botde that Moet encrusted with 
Swarovski crystals, so beautiful. 

Powder Antique Box 

Found in the old Paddington. Before the shops 
became renovated like today. I love the colours these 
were producing in the 1920s. 

Button Card 

Found only last week. This 1930s glass button card 
is now a rare find. I will keep these until we can find 
someone who can reproduce them. 

1920s Beaded Dress 

This 1920s dress, beaded in Paris, belonged to the 
head header that worked for the house of Chanel. 

My tutor and my dearly departed friend. 


Beaded Lace 

Found at a flea market outside of Paris. Made 
near on 120 years ago from pure silk. I beaded it 
in vintage beads and sequins to create an amazing 
wedding dress. Truly one of a kind! 

1933’s Harpers 

I bought this last year from Ohio, USA. The NY 
edition, and a great inspiration. 

Ladies Cabinet Volumes 

These books I found in Sydney. A collection of 8. 
They were expensive, but considering they are full of 
fashion prints from the 1840s, a great find! 

Gabriel Scarvelli Box 

I have now designed my own garment boxes. These 
are great presentation for a gift, and safe to store our 
garments in for longevity. 
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* Friends In Need * 


This image is of the piece of land 
in the village near Calcutta where 
Gabriel's co-op is. It was gifted to him 
by the villagers. 


At the close of our chat, Gabriel 
said to me, “I couldn’t bring 
myself to talk about it then, 
but the village in India where 
my headers live was flattened by 
the earthquake that was part of 
the Tsunami”. Three of his headers 
lost their lives. The factory was 
one of the only buildings to remain 
standing and has become the home 
for 12 families where previously 
it had a maximum capacity of 12 
headers at any one time. 

He was there in January and 
saw the devastation firsthand. 


As yet, not a cent of aid has 
reached the village and when 
Gabriel attempted to lobby local 
government on the villagers’ behalf 
the response he received was, 
“Those people don’t pay much 
in tax, so they won’t receive any 
funds from us. 

Gabriel has several trips planned in 
coming months to deliver whatever 
clothing and medical supplies he 
can find. If you would like to help , 
donations would most gratefully be 
received. Please email 
villageaid@gabrielscarvelli.com. 
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Dumbo feather and friends are going 
to continue to surprise our subscribers 
with wonderful gifts we know you’ll love. 
With this issue, all current (Australian) 
subscribers have received an hour long 
introductory session at the Dr.Hauschka 
Discovery Centre valued at $30. 

Ah... bliss! Chaps, you’ll love it too - 
we absolutely promise. 

It seems there’s little point putting a 
subscription form within the mag because 
no-one’s prepared to ruin their copy by 
ripping it out and sending it in! 

So all subs can now be done online 
at www.dumbofeather.com, or email 
birds@dumbofeather.com and we’ll 
send you a subscription form. 

PS. Subscriptions start at just A$40 for 
four issues over 12 months (inch GST and 
postage) for Australian residents, $65 for 
NZers and $85 for the rest of the world. 


Dr-Hausehka 

Skin Care 






Skin Care 

The Introductory Session 

PPPfefcn'methods' V °“ ,he 

fhe Introductory Session includes: 

• Skin condition assessment 

• Facial Steam bath 

• c, ay mask 

•Rhythmic ampoule application 
•Lemon or lavender compress 
• Mo,sturiser application 

•Decorative cosmetics (if desired) 

Tlme: Approximately i hour. 

Contact: FayBrander 

Fhe Dr.Hauschka Discovery Centre 
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Corban&Blair 

www.corbanblair.com.au 
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SEASON STARTS: 

CITY BOTANIC GARDENS BRISBANE 
BOTANIC PARK ADELAIDE 
KINGS PARK PERTH 
CENTENNIAL PARK SYDNEY 
ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS MELBOURNE 


SUMMER 

2004/05 

MOONLIGHT.COM.AU 
1300 551 908 

The BAILEYS word and associated logos are trade marks. 

Share the pleasure responsibly. 







































